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Beet Sugar and Wheat 


T is no exaggeration to say in regard to agriculture, 

that is to say, the production of food, that go per 

cent. of the people in this country take no thought 

for the morrow. If they did, alarm would drive them 
‘to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Philip Snowden, who has 
avowed himself a convert to the policy of growing sugar 
beet in this country. Indeed, no thoughtful person can 
read the latest figures issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
without realising that the moment is an anxious one. At 
midsummer of this year the total area under cultivation 
was 70,000 acres less than in the corresponding month of 
the previous year. ‘That figure is more eloquent than any 
protest made against the return of agricultural neglect 
after the stimulation by the necessities of war. The figure 
does not stand alone. During the same period the total 
arable area fell by 253,000 acres, and that for wheat alone 
by 194,000 acres. Yet, there are many farmers who still 
hold that wheat is the most important British crop. Without 
discussing that point, it is sufficient to remark that the 
deduction is inevitable. We shall have to depend more 
than ever upon the foreign supply of wheat. Mr. V. A. 
Malcolmson puts the state of affairs very clearly when he 
points out that “ since 1918 acreage has been lost te wheat 
sufficient to supply for the whole population of Great Britain 
for one month in the year.” If that is not a good reason 
for making all politicians who have even a fragment of 
responsibility take a serious view of the situation, we do 
not know what would be. It is not only the possibility of 
war about which we are thinking, although statesmen of 
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all shades of opinion, including our own Prime Minister, 
Mr. MacDonald, are fully alive to the fact that this cven. 
tuality has to be considered. Almost as grave is the fact 
that in exporting countries the rate of consumption jg 
continually increasing and the margin for export is diminish- 
ing in consequence. A third important point is that, 
instead of being one of the richest, if not absolutely the 
richest country in the world, we have become poor as a 
nation and cannot as conveniently as before pay for our 
imports with exports. These are the considerations that 
lend the gravest aspect to any diminution in our production 
of food. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, who will not be accused of 
faddishness, has frankly recognised that the growing of 
sugar beet, if not a complete cure for the disease affecting 
English agriculture, would, at least, be an amelioration 
of its present condition. He recognises, too, that in other 
countries where the industry has been established this has 
been accomplished by means of State assistance, and he 
proposes to follow their example. The tangible form that 
help will assume is the granting of a bounty of 19s. 6d. a 
hundredweight on all sugar manufactured from beet without 
State assistance, whether it be raw or refined. We may 
be sure that when this proposal comes up for discussion 
in Parliament it will be stubbornly resisted by many of 
those who have been in the habit of working side by side 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They rule their 
conduct by a formula, not by the free and impartial con- 
sideration of every case presented to them. ‘The formula, 
we need scarcely say, is the doctrine of Free Trade. Not 
here do we need to comment on their application of that 
doctrine. We hope and trust that when the matter comes 
up for discussion it will be treated on all sides of the House 
as a simple matter of business. 

Lord Denbigh has given figures to show the extent 
of the assistance that the industry might give to food pro- 
duction. He says that if fifty factories could be organised, 
they would require about 400,000 acres under beet in any 
one year. On a four-course system this would keep over 
a million and a half acres in clean and improving cultivation, 
that is to say, all the crops on this area might be expected 
to give greater yields than they are doing at the present 
moment, and thus the general effect on agriculture would be 
beneficial. It would lead to a certain amount of new work, 
as a farmer usually has to employ a farm hand for every new 
space of ten acres that he devotes to growing sugar beet, 
and it would give work to about 30,000 men working in 
the factories in the four slackest winter months. If each 
of the factories turned out 6,coo tons of sugar, the total 
would only amount ts 300,000 tons—a very small amount as 
compared with that imported. The effect, however, on 
general agriculture would be most beneficial. Wherever 
sugar beet cultivation has taken root as an industry i! has 
vastly increased the productivity of the soil, and the great 
wheat crops now raised in various European countries are 
largely due to the thorough preparation and manuring of 
the ground which sugar beet necessitates. It might be 
expected to follow that the growing of vegetables and fruit 
would also become more lucrative in this country. [hat 
would enable us to improve produce of this kind, and 
ultimately lead to a state of things in which English gard ners 
would furnish all the garden products that are nece sary 
in the English home. One can imagine a time co ning 
when there will be less need for the great town ma: :ets, 
since, if vegetable growing were more popular and Jucr: tive, 
the shops could be pene direct from the land wi hout 
having to go through the market at all. In this way a zreat 
economy could be effected ; at any rate, some of the profits 
of the middleman would be dispensed with. 





Our Frontispiece 


OUR frontispiece is an informal portrait of Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe, taken at his Cornish seat, Cothele, which is 
described in this week's issue of COUNTRY Lire. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photos ‘aph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted, 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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EST-CART,, pest-coach, pest-house, pest-man, pest- 

master and pest-ship are all terms explained in the 

new Oxford Dictionary, but, as pestology is not in- 

cluded, we may assume it to be a new word. That 
being so or not, the College of Pestology, founded by Mr. 
Alfred E. Moore, appears to have plenty of work to do. 
There was nothing but good sense in the speech which he 
made at the beginning of the week. It went to prove that 
the eradication of pests would be a most profitable work to 
engage in. Pests of every variety are not only a nuisance, 
but ultimately a great expense. ‘The familiar example is the 
rat, the food bill of which in the British Islands alone amounts 
to seventy-five millions sterling a year, and yet no adequate 
attempt has been made to check or destroy an animal 
that does an infinite amount of mischief and has not a single 
good quality to its credit. It is only one among many. 
According to an estimate quoted by the lecturer, London 
possesses seventy-five tons of cockroaches, which, Professor 
Lefroy tells us, harbour protozoa and bacteria, which they 
distribute about kitchens, thereby spreading disease. 
Two other pests should certainly be kept down; one 
is the sparrow, which of recent years has multiplied past 
all reason and exacts a heavy toll from the harvest 
fields. Another is the grey squirrel, aptly described as 
a climbing rat. It is voracious and destructive, and 
threatens to deprive us of the little red squirrel. Insect 
pests are even more pernicious ; the fly spreads disease, 
and the minute vermin that attack trees and fruit are a 
very costly nuisance. If pestology is going to help us 
in getting rid of these, all power to its elbow ! 


DR. HOWARTH, the Medical Officer of Health for 

the City, in his latest report, tells us come curious facts 
about that part of London. Its most extraordinary feature 
is that by day it has a population of half a million, while, 
in addition, over a million people and 100,000 vehicles 
Visit it daily. At night the male population is 6,722 and 
the female 6,987, a total of 13,709. What a contrast 
can be drawn between the City of to-day and’ that of, say, 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when 
the merchant was not too proud to live above his shop and 
anc there was still a night population. In 1801 the 
inhibited houses numbered 17,738, considerably more 
thai the whole of the city sleepers of to-day. The 
ten lency now is for the City to become deserted as a dwelling 
pla'e and for all its space to be devoted to those huge 
Cou iting-houses and kindred institutions to which great 
wa\es of human beings flow in from the suburbs and the 
country towns and villages adjacent to London, flowing 
bac< again at night. In the general health statistics of 
London it can be seen that the newer condition of things 
is more conducive to length of days than the old one. 






N our Correspondence columns this week Miss Frances 
Pitt, who is well qualified to form a sound opinion 
on the matter, writes to suggest that more care should be 
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taken to preserve our rarer British mammals, such as the 
marten, polecat and wild cat. They are all of great interest 
as being among the oldest inhabitants of these islands. 
Some of them, at any rate, have existed in prehistoric 
days ; yet they are all in danger of being wiped out. ‘There 
is a type of sportsman who, when he goes out with the 
gun, thinks any strange animal not only worthy of being 
shot, but justifying a great deal of trouble in bringing about 
that sad consummation. Miss Pitt makes a special plea 
for the wild cat, which leads a precarious life among the 
moors and deer forests of Scotland. She pleads for owners 
and shooting tenants to tolerate a few of these cats. A 
certain proportion already do so, and among shooting 
men there has grown up of recent years a far greater respect 
than there used to be for rare wild animals. ‘Those who 
take this view ought certainly to exercise whatever influence 
they can upon others, so as to induce them also to cherish 
what belonged to life in the dimmest period in its existence. 


T the annual luncheon which he gives to all preservers 

of deer throughout the countryside, on the Exford 
Horse Show day, Lord -Fortescue delivered a sound and 
sensible speech in proposing prosperity to stag-hunting 
and of health to the Master. In it he dealt with the 
crusade against field sports that began or, at any rate, 
received new life with the advent of the Labour Govern- 
ment to power. The speaker gave all possible credit 
for sincerity to the critics of stag-hunting, and he did not 
ridicule their opinions as sentimental rubbish or “ sob 
stuff.” They were not like the Puritans of the seventeenth 
century, ‘“who denounced bear-baiting, not because of 
its cruelty to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators.” ‘Those who were present, said Lord Fortescue, 
knew that they could kill a stag with a few hounds ; there 
was a much greater risk of a long bay with a small lot 
than there was if they had fifteen or twenty couples, 
and a strong pack greatly reduced the chances of stag or 
hound being injured in the closing scene. ‘The self- 
constituted critics do not know that a big field is all against 
the hounds and in favour of the deer. A Master who had 
no wish but to kill his game by fair means or foul would 
order four-fifths of the field home as soon as the pack was 
laid on. These are one or two of the points on which 
writers to the papers about hunting are notoriously ignorant. 
If they were really in earnest not so much to get their names 
into print as to know the truth, they would be witnesses 
of hunting before they raised their voices against it. If 
they followed that course, they would know the good 
done by a pack of hounds and the wholesome effect of 
hunting upon both the mind and body of those who join 
in it. 
CONNAUGHT WATER. 

(EPPING FOREST.) 


After the trippers of the day 

The water’s timeless mirror lay 
(With dusk begun) 

Hushed as in wons no man knows, 

And flushed with youth from the burning rose 
Of a millionth setting sun. 


The coloured clouds went dreaming by 

In those clear depths; in the far-sunk sky, 
Where waved the green trees, 

Birds flew from bough to pictured bough ; 

The ducks’ wake was a silver plough 
Furrowing fairy seas. 


There, clothed with quietness fold on fold, 
Robed in tissue of lilac and gold 
Like a king’s daughter— 
There as in days unhistoried, hoar, 
Lonely Beauty walked once more, 
By night, on Connaught Water. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


“THE figures of last year’s meat supplies for London 
are extremely interesting. It was a record year. 
Since the war Londoners would appear to have increased 


their meat ration to a considerable degree, but the 
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disagreeable fact connected with the figures is the large 
proportion that comes from abroad. Londoners in the year 
devoured 800,000 bullocks, 5,500,000 sheep and lambs, 
and go00,000 pigs, which ought to have been enough to 
satisfy all the 8,000,000 consumers, who each week con- 
sumed a mixed ration of beef, mutton and pork of 37.9 ozs. 
Of this ration British flocks and herds contributed only 
about a sixth, the figures being 6.60zs. per head. The 
value of this meat sent to London is put at £35,cc0,000, 
so that, roughly speaking, our farmers would have put 
nearly £30,000,000 in their pockets if they had been able 
to supply the metropolis with meat. We do not say that 
in any circumstances that would be possible, but we do 
say that, with a little effort, our farmers might get near it 
with great advantage to themselves as well as to the country. 


] T seems that the railway companies are more likely to 

increase fares than to lower them. It is complained 
that they are not earning a standard revenue. There has 
been a decline in the receipts from passengers during the 
first six months of 1923 of £1,125,000 in association with 
an increase of train mileage. The inference drawn is that 
there has been a decline in goods traffic rates and that 
the wages bill is still excessively heavy. ‘These statements, 
needless to say, come from the Railway Companies Associa- 
tion ; otherwise, the conclusion would have been reached 
that high fares discourage travelling. Most of us know 
from experience that a considerable number of friends 
do not use the train nearly so much as they used to, simply 
because the expense is so great. If a family or a few friends 
are going a journey, it is far cheaper and incomparably 
more pleasant to ride from door to door in a car. 


[ T would be easy to write an essay on the difference 

between humour to-day and the humour of a hundred 
years ago with a quotation from the Times of 1824 as a 
text. “‘ How old are you, Pat ?’ said a Clerk of Indict- 
ment to a convict at a late assizes in the south of Ireland. 
‘Faith, Sir, I believe I’m pretty well as owld as ever I’ll 
be,’ said Pat; and in good truth he was hanged on the 
Monday following.” ‘Those familiar with the state of 
society in the first quarter of the nineteenth century will 
recognise that as a good example of a kind of humour very 
popular in those days. It was closely akin to those exempli- 
fied in the tail-pieces of Bewick, where it was evidently 
considered a joke for a blind man’s dog to lead him over 
a slender bridge which obviously must lead to a ducking 
or, more likely, a drowning. What a reminder it is of the 
sayings of the true or legendary Scottish hanging judges. 
Was it not one of them who, after pronouncing sentence 
of death upon an old chess-playing friend, took a pinch 
of snuff and said, ‘‘ I’ve checkmated you this time, Wattie ”’ ? 
Generally speaking, humour has been going through a 
refining process in the last hundred years, and sometimes 
one rejoices and sometimes one is frankly sorry that the 
rough, callous, brutal laughter of our grandfathers has 
been ousted for a superfine wit. 


“THE abominable weather and the one-sided nature of 

the ‘Test Matches have made the cricket season rather 
less interesting than had been hoped, but there is the 
compensating promise of an exciting finish between 
Middlesex and Yorkshire in the county championship. 
Unfortunately, the luck of the weather seems likely to 
play rather too large a part. It did Middlesex an ill turn 
in their match with Kent, and they cannot afford to drop 
any possible points with such pertinacious pursuers as 
the Yorkshiremen at their heels. Memory goes back 
to that great finish at Lord’s some four years ago when 
the news came through that Lancashire had beaten Warwick- 
shire, and Middlesex had to beat Surrey in order to be 
champions. It was Mr. Warner’s last match as captain 
of the side, and the scene of enthusiasm when the last 
Surrey wicket fell was a tremendous one. The fight this 
year will be all the keener because it is between North 
and South, and it will be all the pleasanter because the 
two counties concerned, after being on the edge of a serious 
break, have now made up their differences. 
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JE do not seem to hear so much nowadays of family 
teams as we did in the days when the Christophersons 

or the Lytteltons or the Lubbocks could, and did, put a 
cricket eleven in the field. However, the Mitchells of 
Ashdown Forest came near to achieving a similar feat 
last Saturday in the golf match between the Walton E cath 
Artisans and the Cantelupe Club, which is the ar‘isan 
club at Forest Row. ‘There were six Mitchells on the 
Cantelupe side and one Seymour who, being a half-brother 
of the renowned Abe Mitchell, may be accounted one of 
the clan. It must be remembered, moreover, that, besides 
Abe, there are several other Mitchells out in the larger 
golfing world as professionals, so that by no means all 
the family resources could be mustered on Cantelupe’s 
behalf. ‘The men of Ashdown won the match, but Walton 
Heath had the satisfaction of producing a young player 
of eighteen, M. Ashton by name, capable of beating the 
redoubtable “‘ Jack ’”’ Smith, who has twice won the Long- 
Driving Competition at the Championship. It is very 
pleasant to read of these matches between artisan clubs, 
and it is to be hoped that there will soon be more of them. 
More and more golf clubs are throwing their courses open 
to working-men players during those seasons when their 
courses are empty, and nothing but good has ever resulted. 


THE ORIOLE, THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE EAGLE 

OF MEAUX. 

Follow while I questing go 

Down Bossuet’s leafy walk at Meaux, 

Listening for the Oriole, 

Golden-plumaged little soul, 

Singing with an easy flow, 

Where Bossuet strided to and fro, 

Where the stream goes rippling by, 

All a silvery lullaby ; 

See the oriole flits across the glade 

Like a sunbeam in the shade. 

But harken to another sound, 

Hear the rippling river drowned : 

’Tis the voice that cannot fail, 

Passion’s self, the Nightingale, 

Throbbing through the listening vale 

With the all-enchanting tale 

Triumphant of Eternal Youth, 

Brownly clad in plumes of truth. 

For nought of gold nor silver needs 

The Nightingale, nor ever heeds 

Fame’s blaring trumpet and will fly, 

If he but dream a mortal nigh: 

Prometheus stealing poesie. 

He sings, a million leaves are still, 

River and man and birds that fill 

Waves of bliss: an Eagle soared 

When he made end, this woodland’s Lord. 

DouGLas AINSLIE. 


AAMONG the vast number of suggested mottoes for 

London we have only seen one that seems to «ival 
the first suggestion, Urbs Urbium; it is, The Heart of 
the Empire. Perhaps, on the whole, the second mus‘ be 
accounted the better of the two. At any rate, it has not 
the touch of flamboyancy, which is the only fault t: be 
found with the first mentioned. Those responsible for 
the other suggestions are either tempted into sentimente'ism 
or their thought is too thin for a motto, which shoul: be 
at once bold, strong and brief. 


“THE promoters of the Pageant of Empire at Wen bley 
found themselves confronted with the curious iffi- 
culty that no one knew the exact size of the ensign which 
the Victory flew at Trafalgar. A guess was made, and now, 
before the Pageant is over, history unlocks a door, c! sed 
nearly a century ago, and proves the guess a good one. 
The actual measurements are given in one of some three 
thousand five hundred authentic Nelson documents which, 
according to the Times, have just come to light. Although 
they are almost entirely formal papers, they cover a wide 
field, giving full information as to the administrative working 
of the Fleet during Nelson’s two Mediterranean commands. 
Details of the diet, very different from the “ hard tack’ 
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lost souls we wandered on from place to place, at length 1eaching 
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general!’ supposed to be, in those days, a sailor’s fare, 
clothing. hospital accommodation and the number of deaths 
on boar.t ship are among the many given. ‘The collection 
promis‘ to be rarely useful to the historian as the documents 
are of « Class which only a series of happy accidents could 
have preserved. For the general reader the greatest 
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interest will be in Nelson’s own notes of personal expendi- 
ture: “ Sailor, 1s.”; “‘ Sailor, 2s. 6d.” ; “ Sailor, 3s. 6d. ; 
too much ”’; or in the letter in which he informs the Admiralty 
in plain terms that the person responsible for sending out 
a consignment of white suits of inferior quality ought to 
be hanged. 


THE GORGES OF THE TARN, LOZERE 


By STELLA 


OME months ago my friend and I were idling away our 

time in the South of France. I suggested that we should 

explore the Gorges of the Tarn; she agreed readily, 

but asked, “‘ Where is it?” ‘I do not know,’ I said, 

“It’s somewhere in France, we must find out as we 
go.” ‘‘ Have you ever met anyone who has been there?” 
was the next question. I had not, except one man, a cyclist, 
who got there by accident, and who had written to me of his 
exciting and somewhat terrifying experience. We decided to 
start for the Gorges then and there, and proceeded to question 
everyone in the hotel, and out of it. Nobody had ever heard 
of such a place. However, it cheered us to find that on a large 
map the ‘T'arn was marked as a river in the department of the 
Lozere and situated in the middle of France. According to 
the map, Avignon seemed the most hopeful centre, so to Avignon 
we went and were there held for several days in thrall, fascinated 
by its fairylike far-away mountains, its rushing river, its grand 
broken bridge, white palaces, castles and fortifications. 

After many enquiries at the station, we were sent to Nimes ; 
no farther would they book us, for the simple reason (as we 
afterwards discovered) that they knew nothing about the Tarn. 
At Nimes, after long arguments, we induced the stationmaster 
to write us out tickets to La Canourgue, for on our way we had 
met a man who told us that as a child he had once been to La 
Canourgue, and he remembered hearing that the Gorges of the 
Tarn were not far from the village. The stationmaster reluc- 
tantly gave us the tickets. ‘‘ No one ever goes to La Canourgue,”’ 
he said, shaking his head; ‘“‘ you will find nothing there.” 

I will not go into details of that appalling journey ; like 
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Mende, which I should advfse future travellers to reach from 
the north ; there we found comfortable, clean quarters at the 
Hotel de Paris. ‘This picturesque old town is the ancient 
capital of Gevaudon, built on the River Lot at the foot of the 
tall cliffs of the Causse de Mende. From the window of the 
hotel, above the dark, narrow streets, I could see the beautiful 
spires of the cathedral, like black lace against a pale sky. How 
gladly I would have stayed! Butno! The Gorges of the Tarn 
seemed to beckon us on with a ghostly finger, and we left Mende 
the next morning, taking a train to Le Monastier, and at last 
reaching Banassac after an incredible time. Here we alighted 
and the train puffed off through the long grass that hides the 
lines. We then made several discoveries. ‘That there was 
absolutely nothing to eat at Banassac, that the village of La 
Canourgue was a considerable distance away, and that we had 
lost the bus. Far too weary and hungry to walk, we sat in the 
deserted little station, wondering why on earth we had ever 
wanted to explore the gorges, and doubtful if ever we should 
reach our destination or find again something to eat or a com- 
fortable bed. Eventually the ’bus arrived, windowless, spring- 
less and with a broken seat; its years lost in the dim abyss 
of time. 

The hotel at whose door we were deposited struck us as 
being very like the ’bus, and after much hesitation we decided 
to stay at the Négre, where we received much kindness and an 
excellent supper. La Canourgue is full of “ ruelles sales mais 
trés pittoresques.” Little streams run through the streets, and 
over the water are ancient overhanging houses, propped up; 
and there is a particularly fine old round tower. In the 
morning we convinced the good people at the inn that breakfast 
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was a necessity, and after some delay and difficulty two large 
bowls of coffee were brought in. ‘That we wanted bread was a 
second shock—butter was out of the question—and an egg was 
supplied eventually innocent of a spoon or cup. 

At 7.30 a.m. a tiny motor bus leaves La Canourgue for St. 
Enemie, and at last one is on one’s way to the heart of the gorges. 
The road lies over the top of the Causse de Sauveterre. The 
Causses (calx-lime) being mighty tablelands of limestone. Far 
back, when time was young, these tablelands were an integral 
whole. Now they are rent asunder, and very impressive they 
are, much added to by the fact that one travels first across the 
flat arid wastes, and suddenly one finds oneself on the very edge 
of a precipice, looking down about 1,600ft. below, the gorge 
winding for miles between its grey rocks that tower up into the 
sky like the dwelling-places of the gods. 

The road from this dizzy height zig-zags down by means of a 
mere shelf cut out of the sides of the precipice. A large motor 
could not negotiate these hairpin turns, and many a driver has 
turned back, giddy at the sight of this long and trying descent 
to St. Enemie. The gorge looks much as it would from an 
aeroplane, more like a map spread below one’s feet, than a 
landscape before the eyes. As the descent begins one feels one 
is dropping from the clouds, or clinging to the outermost edge 
of the roof of the world. Indeed, perhaps one is, for there is 
little protection on this shelf. Now and then a wall about 2ft. 
high appears to give encouragement to the nervous, but if the 
steering gear refuses to answer, it would be, as a young peasant 
observed gloomily, sudden death. The driver turned and asked 
him was he afraid? If everything is in order—he muttered— 
“‘ Oh, but it is not,” laughed the god of the machine. For my 
part, I was so taken up watching the Gorges of the Tarn unfold 
themselves that I was not afflicted with nerves : moreover, I have 
a confidence in a motor which I lack entirely behind a horse. 

In any case, we crept safely along under the Titanic rampzrts 
of limestone until, at length, roofs, like those of dolls’ houses, 
announced St. Enemie, and we joined the level road that runs 
along the length of the Tarn. Here, at last, is the village sunning 
itself upon a hill, beside the clear water, ‘‘ here foaming in a 
desperate rapid and there lying in pools of the most enchanting 
sea-green shot with watery browns, as far as I have gone I 
have never seen a river of so changeful and delicate a hue, 
crystal was not more clear.” ‘This is the tribute paid to the 
Tarn by R. L. S., though, I believe, he never went down the 
river, or saw the best of it. If he had, we should have been the 
richer for “‘ Travels in a Punt on the Gorges of the Tarn ”’ would 
have made a companion volume to “ Travels with a Donkey 
on the Cevennes.” All round St. Enemie stretches the 
green carpet of the hills, through which the grey dolomitic 
towers push their way. In the village itself are numbers of 
the oldest and oddest corners, every one of which is a picture. 
Old turrets and gables, crooked roofs, chimneys and windows set 
all askew, balconies and roughly hewn outside stairways jut 
out in every narrow, steep street. 

A girl took us, after some trouble, into the courtyard of the 
empty monastery that crowns the top of the hill, and showed us 
the deserted garden and huge well of the monks. In the court- 
yard stand a fragment of carving and a lonely pedestal from 
_ which the image of the Virgin had been taken away. ‘Two long 
rows of shuttered dormitory windows vacantly break the length 
of the immense wall, and, at right-angles, the ruined church more 
desolate and empty than any church I have ever seen. The 
wind whistles cold and shrill through the deeply set windows, 
bare of glass; cobwebs have covered in grey palls the carving of 
the capitals beneath the naked, austere vault of the roof. 

From St. Enemie we continued the journey in a long, 
narrow punt, with two boatmen, fore and aft, who alternately 
guided and polcd the frail looking craft among the rocks, the 
shallows and rapids of the Tarn. Their dexterity is extra- 
ordinary ; by some inborn knowledge they judge to a hair the 
varying depths and terrific pace of this swiftly running water. 
They balance themselves lightly and easily with their immense 
roughly cut poles, now allowing the current to have its way, 
now lunging out suddenly to strike a rock and turning the boat 
to avoid disaster by a bare inch or so. It is necessary for them 
to know every rock above and below the surface, every whirl- 
pool where the water swirls as if a witch was stirring it from below. 
Here and there open dark caverns, probably the mouths of under- 
ground rivers of which there are so many, the water dripping 
from the roofs on the black mirror-like surface of the water. 
The blackness changes to the deepest emerald under the over- 
hanging walls of rock that tower like bastions and castles far 
above one’s head. 

From gulfs of pure emerald it turns to a rushing mass of 
tourmaline flecked with foam, from tourmaline to topaz, for the 
pebbles of the shallows are really yellow, and on the sunlight 
the water is of a liquid gold as it ripples over each clearly seen 
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stone. It is not very long before one reaches St. Chely dy 
Tarn, built on the left bank, an immense bridge of a sing]» arch 
leads to it from the road, and standing high and tall is a fine 
old house with a rushing waterfall beside it. 1 was about to 
make a sketch of this, but suddenly a gale of wind swept down 
upon us, the men could make no headway at al], willy-ni ly we 
were blown against the rocky, wall and all we could do ‘yas to 
push ourselves along by means of the rock. The win was 
terribly cold, and seemed to blow all thoughts of sketchirg out 
of my head ; then, just as suddenly, the men succeeded in getting 
the punt into a rapid, and away we rushed, in spite of the wind, 
into the shelter of another bend. 

Pougnadoires, I can scarcely call a village, a few tiny 
cottages, the frail work of man, are built on the shelter of these 
immense fire or water-riven cliffs 1,60cft. in height, and of most 
strange shapes. Caves pierce the face of the cliffs and these 
are built into by these modern troglodytes, who much prefer 
such dwellings, which they and their fathers, and their fathers’ 
fathers have burrowed out of the limestone from time im- 
memorial. 

The troglodytes have, it seems, always traditional means of 
making themselves comfortable ; for instance, if a drip of water 
percolates through the roof a tiny channel is dug which carries 
the drip at an incline along the side of the cave into little reser- 
voirs. Also they are provided with holes in the roof (as one 
sees at Les Baux, near Avignon), from which can be suspended 
meat and other eatables. ‘“‘ At Pougnadoires is a cave occupied 
by two families ; it has a double opening. It runs far back into 
the mountain and has several branches, one of which leads down 
a steep incline to water the interior was partly explored 
and in it was found the remains of cave bears, and of men of the 
neolithic period.” We stayed, however, not in a cave for the night, 
dry and airy though they be, but a little lower down the river 
we found a resting place in the Chateau de la Caze, a beautiful 
little Gothic castle—fifteenth century. It is built at the foot 
of the cliffs, and almost lost among the luxuriance of its trees. 
Below it the Tarn widens into a sheet of mirror-like water, and 
round the castle runs a moat supplied by clear streams and 
emptying itself noisily into the river. In the stone corridors 
and vaulted rooms one finds beautiful and ancient furniture, 
particularly a chimneypiece of carved figures in the Renaissance 
style. The castle was built in the sixteenth century by 
Soubeyrane Alamand, niece of the Prior of St. Enemie, who 
chose this site as being protected from wind, and remained here 
until she died. Three hundred priests then went up the Tarn 
to bury her with great ceremony in St. Enemie. After her 
death La Caze passed to the family de Mostuejols, and it was 
the daughter of Bertrand de Mostuejols who married M. de 
Malian and was mother of the eight ‘‘ Nymphs of the Tarn,” 
whose portraits, painted on wood, ornament the ceiling of a 
room in the south tower. The painting by Prunier, 1637, is 
remarkably fresh, and I thought how fascinating it would be 
to occupy this bedroom, and lie on one’s back staring up at these 
attractive witch-like faces. The story goes that the castle 
could only be reached by the shelf-like path which winds down 
the precipice or by boat. But difficulties do not daunt lovers, 
and many came in search of the nymphs. Strangely enough, 
none was married ever, nor does ore hear anything of the death 
of any of the eight. The room is called La Salle des Nympkes, 
and, sometimes La Chambre du Diable. The castle is no 
longer haunted by sirens. It is now a hotel; and whetlier the 
management will ever equal its fine old furniture and picturesque 
interior remains to be seen. Beautiful and deserving of a visit 
though it is, I advise visitors to continue the descent of the 
river and put up at the comfortable inn at La Maléne. i ‘aving 
left La Caze, one sees on the left, built high as the nest of an 
eagle, the stark bare ruins of Hauterive, twelfth century, st: nding 
above a tiny village of the same name, built in terraces. 

At Maléne will be found a most comfortable inn, >right 
and clean, and decorated with strange carved weapons from 
the South Seas! Opposite the inn, across the bridg: and 
standing high on a rock, is built the chapel of Notre Dane de 
Lourdes, to which there is a pilgrimage every May 24th. The 
ascent is terribly steep, and what it must be to the lame, I cannot 
imagine. 

The scenery here grows grander and wilder, the rocks higher 
and more precipitous, until one reaches the Narrows. Here 
the water has cut a deep gorge where it slides darkly between 
the mountain walls, the bare rocks rising up from the water, 
and hanging in terrible masses over one’s head. The silence 
is intense, the boat gliding on as if a hunted thing attempting 
to escape from some sudden vengeance of the gods who inhabit 
these solitudes. 

One is no longer in this world, but in a fantastic dream 
hastening down this sombre river of the underworld. Swept 
along as if by some unknown force between massive walls, the 
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boatmen stand like statues, there is no sound, only the ripple 
beneath the boat. Among these rushing waters and green 
shadows one’s outlook on the Dream of Life and Death changes. 
Strange possibilities crowd upon one, for one has entered the 
realm of Dante’s Inferno. 

All around are his bottomless gulfs, fire-riven bastions of 
rock, piled up by Titans of an old world. High among the grey 
sweeping clouds are fantastic forms that look gigantically down. 
“Forms that no man can discover for the dews that drip all 
over,” and in their vast shadows surely are hidden the souls 
of ‘he dead, silent on the brink of this dim river waiting for the 
boat of Charon : 

In silence stood the dead 
Gazing ; only was heard that River steal, 
The listless ripple of Oblivion. 

Suddenly the defile widens into the immense amphitheatre 
of the Cirque des Baumes—three-quarters of a mile in diameter. 
This was once a cavern, the river boiling in it surged up, tore at 
the sides, unable to discharge its waters in flood. The roof 
fell in, the surge, leaping over and burrowing under, finally broke 
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swifter. The rushing tide, foaming with waves that often break 
over into the shallow punt, leaving water washing about its 
bottom, is not conducive to the happiness of many peop'ec, and 
the sight is somewhat alarming. The punt seems so fr: il and 
there are so many half-submerged rocks, that it appears as if 
you were courting disaster. If you miss one wicked-] oking 
rock, it is incredible that you will not be dashed to pieces on the 
next! You may attempt to comfort yourself by consi lering 
the hundreds of brass-headed nails that for protection are ‘riven 
into and cover the bottom of your long craft, but you core to 
the conclusion that at the terrific rate at which you ar now 
travelling, it is more comforting to trust to luck, if per< hance 
your boatmen make a miscalculation. What they do is ‘o get 
the punt into a certain position before descending each :apid, 


and the current does the rest, the threatening rocks often just 
cleared by a skilful prod given at the critical moment. 

If, however, you have learnt, by the time you reach the 
Cirque des Baumes, to have confidence in your boatmen, there 
is not a more delightful sensation in the world than swiftly 
gliding through the stormy waters of the Tarn. ‘ 


The punt does 
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through the barrier of rock that had arrested its course, and the 
lake, first subterranean, then open, drained away. 

The boatman now suggested our exploring the Cirque des 
Baumes, and from there driving to Les Vigues for the night, 
for at the Cirque the boat has to be left, for the river here almost 
disappears under the rocks. “ But,” we said, “ how can we 
get a conveyance ?”’ “It is easy,” he replied, “ I have but to 
order it.” He spoke like a magician, and I half expected a 
chariot of fire to appear among the mountains. Bending, he 
picked up a great conch shell, the tip broken off and leaving 
a hole, and setting his lips to it like a Triton, a deep boom, 
the note of a fog-horn, filled the vast deserted amphitheatre. 
“* Listen,” he said, “‘ and you will hear the answer.” A deep 
silence prevailed. Then far away we heard the note repeated. 
“Surely it is an echo,” we exclaimed. But it was not, it was 
the driver of the fiacre who had replied in the same way, to 
let us know he would come. 

From this point, if one is in any way nervous about boating, 
it is better to pursue one’s adventure in the gorge by road 
rather than re-enter the punt at Les Vigues, two miles lower. 
Many people shun the descent of the rapids, which, on nearing 
Rozier, follow each other more continuously, and the water is 


lutely 


not rock, it slides down through the troubled waves, ab: a 
aske 


steady, and at the rate of an express train. All you ar 
to do is to sit perfectly still and enjoy it. 

A wooden footstool is provided to raise your feet out of the 
water that collects at the bottom of the punt, and yor seat 
(which has a back to lean against), is quite immovable a: ‘| also 
comfortable. It is exactly like sitting in an ordinary chor. It 
is not punting as we do it on the Thames, there is no re_lining 
on soft cushions. This is the Tarn ! e 

In any case, at this point the boat is left for the road and if 
one can walk the two miles to Les Vigues, it is well worth the 
trouble. If not, there is a motor ’bus that passes at a -ertain 
hour on its way to Rozier, and it will pick up passengers. The 
motor ’bus has disadvantages: you cannot see the scercry 4§ 
you would wish, and it will not wait for you at the Pas de Sourcy, 
a fire wild confusion of rocks, hurled into the river by some 
terrific upheaval. About this chaos runs a legend. 

From Rozier a motor ’bus runs to Millau, a distance o 
under thirty miles, and in this small town one finds very com: 
fortable quarters and excellent food at the Hotel du Commerce, 
which is under the same management as the Grand Hoiel at 
Rozier. Better could not be found in France. 
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a ASTING round for a prominent 
owner - breeder’s stud which 

had not hitherto been de- 

scribed in Country LIFE, 

choice fell on the Shenley 
Stud “arm in Hertfordshire and a very 
few :iiles from London, owned by Mr. 
Walt:r Raphael. Really, none better 
couli have been made, since from this 
comparatively small establishment some 
very notable winners have come during 
a period beginning in 1903. It is laid 
out over about 120 acres of excellent 
land, the buildings standing at an eleva- 
tion of some y4ooft. above sea level. 
You stand in the paddocks and enjoy a 
panoramic view of St. Albans and the 
intervening country. The old cathedral 
stands bold and majestic as an inspiring 
landmark. Beauty of country and an 
open environment at an elevation do 
not command _ success in _ breeding, 
but they do help in making a stud 
farm ideal, ensuring health and vigour 
for the young stock bred thereon. 

In a sense it is rather remarkable 
that classic winners should have been 
bred and reared so close to London. 
You may motor from the heart of the 
city and be at the farm inside an hour, 
taking either the Edgware Road or the 
Barnet Road. Either leads to St. Albans, and when you come 
abreast, say, of Radlett you will find the Shenley Stud Farm 
lying midway between the two great highways leading north 
out of London. It was in those paddocks that Mr. Raphael bred 
his Derby winner, Tagalie; his Two Thousand Guineas winner, 
Louvois; his One Thousand Guineas winner, Bettina; and 
many other notables, including Louviers, Poltava, Sanctum, 
Waygood, Allenby, Blankney II and St. Wolf. 

The first and last thing to note about the ideas of Mr. 
Raphael as a breeder is that he will keep only a comparatively 
few mares. Let us say that the maximum is a dozen. In the 
first place, such a number is no more and no less than it should 
be for a farm of 120 acres. Possibly, considerations of economy 
are an influencing factor, but if so, then they are beside the primary 
idea that your chances as a breeder are going to be better if 
you have only a few carefully selected mares with unimportant 
performances to their credit on the racecourse or at the stud. 
Be sure the mares are right, and the breeder is well on the high 
toad to win success. He must, then, of course, show his judgment 
in the choice of sires, both in the matters of suitable pedigrees 
and conformation. He must also see that the stud is managed 
on the very best lines, ensuring health, cleanliness and nourishing 
feeding. 

I once heard a breeder—he had not been many years in 
the business !—declare that the best way was to keep sixty mares, 
for then, surely, he would get each year half a dozen foals which 
would turn out to be top-sawyers. Even that does not follow, 
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especially if the mares are not all very good, and if, too, they 
are being sent en masse to one or two cheap sires. The right 
way, if the stud is to be kept within limits by a private breeder 
—the man who is not breeding for the open market, but is looking 
forward to racing his own stock—is Mr. Raphael’s way. It 
is Lord Astor’s way, and think how wonderful his success has 
been with just a limited number of choicely bred and carefully 
selected mares, without, too, a stallion having been kept on 
the farm. Lord Astor owns stallions, but they stand elsewhere. 
So, also, with Mr. Raphael. He owns the stallions Allenby and 
Poltava, but in season they stand at the Scaltbeck Stud at 
Newmerket, and merely come to Shenley for a change of air and 
scene in the off season. 

I always think the private breeder becomes involved in 
one direction and narrows his outlook on these matters if he 
maintains a stallion. He is so intent on ‘“‘ making ’”’ the horse 
that his own mares are sacrificed to him. almost entirely. 
Of course, if the process of making should meet with instantaneous 
success the gamble has come off. But how very rarely does this 
happen ? If it does not, the utilit of the mares may have been 
jeopardised and the stud as a whole thrown back for some years. 
I have long held this view, and was glad to find it being demon- 
strated at Shenley. You have only to look at the results during 
the last score of yvears or so. They are quite remarkable in rela- 
tion to the limits the breeder laid down for himself and beyond 
which he has never been tempted to go. 

My visit was made late in the season. Allenby was on 
holiday there from Newmarket, three 
yearlings would soon be going into 
Gordon Sadler’s racing stable, and the 
time could not be far off when the foals. 
would be weaned and the mares would 
be in their own company again. Poltava 
was to arrive very shortly for his vaca- 
tion, and in an unostentatious but most 
efficient way everything was thriving 
under the supervision of the able stud 
manager, Mr. R. Lyne. He is respon 
sible for the executive work at the stud. 
I need scarcely say that the principles 
of management, and, of course, the 
mating of the mares, are entirely Mr. 
Raphael’s affair. He is entitled to take 
much pride in the results of the last 
twenty years. 

The grey filly, Tagalie, must, of 
course, be given pride of place among 
the winners bred at Shenley. She did, 
indeed, contribute a sparkling chapter 
to Turf history in 1912. This daughter 
of Cyllene was one of four Derby winners 
sired by that horse. The filly’s dam, 
Tagale, was also a grey, and presently 
I shall have something to say about 
that gallant old mare. Now, I take it 
that every breeder is hopeful of breeding 
a Derby winner, but precisely when Mr. 
Raphael first began to believe in Tagalie 
for the Derby I do not know—probably 
between her win of the One Thousand 
Guineas, her second for the Newmarket 
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Stakes, and the Epsom 
classic itself. Certainly, 
it could scarcely have 
been when she was a 
two year old, at which 
stage she won one race 
—the Boscawen Stakes 
—first time out. Ap- 
parently, she always 
did particularly well 
when coming fresh to 
a racecourse. It was 
her first outing of the 
following season, when 
she jumped into fame 
by winning the One 
Thousand Guineas at 
20 to 1 against. To 
judge by the starting 
price, the victory plea- 
santly surprised them. 
Mr. Raphael may only 
bet on a modest scale, 
but if a potential 
Derby winner be in 
existence it is not easy 
to keep the matter a 
secret. However, this 


bigger things to follow. 
There, a fortnight later, came the race for the Newmarket 
Stakes, for which Lomond was favourite at 6 to 5 on, and Tagalie 


was a 6 to 1 chance. 
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MAUDELAYNE AND COLT FOAL BY ALLENBY. 


classic success at once suggested even 
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the big thing, to win the Derby first and the Oaks two days later. 


What Signorinetta had done four years before ought, it was 


She trounced the favourite all right, honours. 


doubtless argued, to be probable in the case of Tagalie. At any 
rate, here was a fine chance of aiming with success at the major 
Starting at 100 to 8, she won, cantering, by four lengths. 





CHESTNUT COLT BY SUNSTAR—MAUDELAYNE. 


but was beaten by the outsider, Cylgad, who soon afterwards 
broke down and could not run for the Derby. Then came 
Derby week. The now much discussed filly was in both the 
Derby and the Oaks, but her owner made up his mind to go for 


W. A. Rouch. 


LOUVENCE AND COLT FOAL BY POLTAVA. 
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BAY YEARLING COLT BY CYLBA—LA VOITURE. 


It may not have been a particularly high-class Derby field. 
but it was the best that year could produce. And Tagalie 
may not have been a brilliant Derby winner in a comparative 
sense, but she won very easily, and few fillies in history have 


won the Derby. The 
big thing, from the 
owner’s point of view, 
was that Tagalie. had 
been bred at the small 
stud which he _ had 
founded a few y ars 
before. With ods of 
2 to 1 on she could 
not win the Oaks. I 
did not see the race, but 
I imagine the D. rby 
had taken the stee! out 
of her. It could not 
have been the real 
Tagalie. She ws a 
good mare at the ‘ud, 
though she died too 
soon. She succum bed 
when giving birth oa 
foal by Tracery. ‘ler 
foal, named Radlet*, is 
in training to-day, 2nd 
was a winner at hew- 
market in the summer. 

May 2oth, 1°08, 
must have been 4 
notable day at New- 
market for Mr. Raphael 
and his stud. On that 
day St. Wolf won him 
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the ) ewmarket Stakes, 
and 3lankney II, by 
Flyi: g Fox from Tagale 
(the dam of Tagalie), 
won the Maiden Two 
Yea: Old Plate. In 
the following August 
Bla: kney II won the 
Gimcrack Stakes. I 
hav: no count of the 
mat'y winners bred at 
Shenley, but I may 
meition some others 
of special note. They 
must include Louvois, 
winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas; 
Louviers and Allenby, 
both winners of the 
Newmarket Stakes; 
Bettina, winner of the 
One Thousand Guineas ; 
Waygood, winner of 
fhe Irish Derby; 
Sanctum, one of the 
easiest winners of the 
Cesarewitch on record ; 
ca, Voiture, Syce, 
Louvigny, Tagus (dam 
of the smart two year 
old of this year, 
Prompt); Villars, a 
Winner at Ascot; 
Tagrag; Boscombe, 
winner of the Esher 
Cup; SBobbina, and 
Flaming Sword. 

Ever since Louvois 
was returned the win- 
ner of the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas much 
controversy has raged 
round the decision 
which excluded Craga- 
nour from the honours. 
To this day, many on- 
lookers on that day 
will not believe that 
Craganour was beaten ; 
only the judge thought 
otherwise, and it was 
enough. It meant still 
another classic winner 
from Shenley, and at 
the stud Louvois soon 
produced another 
winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas in 
St. Louis. I remember 
well what  astonish- 
ment was created when 
Bettina won the One 
Thousand Guineas at 
33 to 1. She was a 
good filly, but, appar- 
ently, as a breeder and 
owner Mr. Raphael 
is continually sur- 
prising himself. He 
is to be envied. 
‘These fillies were not 
kept over long in train- 
ing, and, indeed, their 
owner showed a firm 
elief in not  over- 

acing them if they 
re expected to do well 
t the stud. 

Of the two sires, 
°oltava and Allenby, 
cheir owner is, natur- 
lly, a keen believer in 
both. It cannot be 
said that breeders 
senerally share his en- 
chusiasm, but that day 
nay come. Each has 
not been long enough 
at the stud to have 
had any sort of chance 
yet, for the simple 
reason that their stock 
has not been old enough 
for racing. But let 
them have a winner or 
two, and the breeders 


W. A. Rouch. 
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will surely be after them. For the moment, therefore, they must 
be judged on their breeding and performances. Poltava is about 
the handsomest grey horse I ever set eyes on, bar none. Also, I 
never saw a grey with such tremendous vitality, nervous energy 
and fire. He had more than his share, which was why he was so 
full of dash and courage when in training. Polymelus gave him 
great qualities for racing. His dam, Tagale, gave him the fine 
grey colour and transmitted essential qualities. The first of his 
stock should assure Mr. Raphael that he has done the right thing 
in seeking to give the horse a chance, though his own stud is not 
big enough to do more than a certain amount for him. 

Allenby is by Bayardo from Tagale’s distinguished daughter, 
Tagalie. He, however, is a bay, and a more beautifully topped 
horse you could not wish to see, while it would be superfluous 
to enlarge on the perfect breeding. Now, Allenby may not have 
perfect forelegs, though, to be sure, there is nothing seriously 
wrong with them; but for the rest he is just a perfect example 
of the well grown thoroughbred horse of rare quality, with a most 
blood-like head, and a wonderful back and loins, where the 
power comes from. He was a high-class racehorse, too, as he 
showed when he was unluckily beaten, as I thought, for the 
Two Thousand Guineas, and, later, when he won the Newmarket 
Stakes and a race at Ascot. You could not wish to see better 
foals than those shown in the illustrations to this article. 
Allenby has had few chances, in spite of which I venture to think 
that he will make good. 

It may not be inappropriate if I deal first of all with the mare 
I saw last—rare old Tagale, by Le Sancy from The Other Eye, 


now twenty-four years old. She is a flea-bitten grey. It is said * 


that a flea-bitten grey can never be a bad horse. This grand 
old mare, after years of wonderful service as a matron, is now 
pensioned off, but looking years younger than her age and an 
example to others many years her junior. What astonished 
me was her bulk, her splendid bone, and her power. Physically, 
she must have been right out of the ordinary, just as she was as 
a brood mare and dam of distinguished winners ; for her progeny 
include Tagalie, Poltava and Blankney II. Her last foal was 
by Junior, and was sold as a yearling for 2,000 guineas. 

The story of how Mr. Raphael came to buy her in France 
is well worth telling. One day, years ago, an old coachman 


came to see him in Paris and asked: ‘‘ Do you want to buy a 
good mare?” ‘‘I told him,” said Mr. Raphael, “‘ to go away, 
adding: ‘I expect you have offered her to everyone.’’’ How- 


ever, he was very persistent, so that Mr. Raphael finally went 
with him five or six miles outside Paris and saw two mares, 
Tagale and Mongolia. Actually the purchase price of Tagale 
was {600, but he gave £1,000 for the two. He is a believer in 
the Le Sancy blood to such an extent that he takes some credit 
for having induced* Mr. E. Kennedy, the Irish breeder, to buy 
Roi Herode, who was by Le Sancy, and, as all know, Roi Herode 
sired The Tetrarch and created a very notable development in 
our bloodstock breeding industry. “The reader will understand 
what an influence this French mare has had on the Shenley Stud, 
and how Mr. Raphael must never regret having listened to the 
persistent urgings of the old coachman. 

Of mares now doing their duty at the stud I may make 
mention of Betsy Jane, by Sainfoin from Marie Theresa. She 
has just as good a foal as you could wish to see, by Poltava, 
and is in foal now to Allenby. Bobbina (1911) is by Desmond 
from Bobbin, and is the dam of the classic winner Bettina. 
Bobbina has a delightful chestnut foal by Allenby. That 
foal tells me that Allenby is going to be all right as a sire. 
Poltava was her last mate. Louvence (1911) is by Santoi 
from St. Louvaine, a mare which has been second only to 
Tagale in the influence she has had on the stud. Her strong 
and blood-like colt foal is by Poltava, and the mare has 
beén to Hurry On. This mare is the dam of Flaming Sword 
and Henri. 

Maudelayne (1915) is by Chaucer from Bobbin, her colt foal 
being by Allenby, while next year she should breed to Bachelor’s 
Double. Allenby was also the sire of the foal from Eithne 
O’Malley, by Charles O’Malley from Bridge of Tryst. Then I 
saw Lomelie (1917), a very nice young mare by Lomond from 
Naughty Jill, with a good sort of bay filly by Blink, and mated 
now with Son in Law. Lomelie is the dam of the great, good- 
looking colt Warminster, who was so narrowly beaten a head 
for the Chesterfield Stakes on the July course at Newmarket this 
season. It was good to see again Bettina, by Swynford from 
Bobbina. Her Pommern foal is handsome and most promising. 
The mare herself belongs to a most excellent type. Skyrocket 
was her mate last season, but she had the bad luck to tread on 
her very good foal of last year, with the result that she has no 
yearling to go into training. La Voiture (1918) is a charming 
chestnut mare by Louvois from Ascenseur, and she, too, has 
a Pommern foal, a filly, while her foal of next year will be by 
Gay Crusader. Deborah, still another 1918 mare, is by Tracery 
from Tagalie (rare breeding this), and I thought her Jugger- 
naut foal quite attractive. Liaden (1921) is by Charles O’Maliey 
from Butterfly Belle, at present in foal to Poltava. The 
breeder will next season send two mares to the successful French 
stallion Bruleur, sire of the Aga Khan’s notable winner, Pot 
au Feu. The last-named is shortly coming to the Highclere 
Stud in Berkshire. 

For once in a way, Mr. Raphael has only three yearlings to 
send into training, unless he should buy one or two, which, 
however, is not likely with one who rejoices only in racing those 
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of his own breeding. The three are a chestnut colt by Sunstar 
from Ma:udelayne, a bay colt by Cylba from La Voiture, an a 
bay colt by Swynford from Sospel. The Sunstar is a strik ng 
looking colt with a lot of quality. Being a liver chestnut, he 
is of a most unusual colour for a Sunstar. The Cylba is big 
and strong and looks robust. If he were by a more fashion: ble 
sire, he would doubtless be thought far more of. Altoget! er, 
Shenley is quite an astonishing stud in the matter of its lim'ta- 
tions and the many substantial triumphs it has, neverthelcss, 
to its credit. It should go on prospering, for Mr. Raphael has 
put to the test the soundness of his ideas, and he has reaped 
abundant rewards. It only needs the same judgment «nd 
sustained enthusiasm for the triumphant progress to be 
continued. PHILIPPOS. 


LAWN TENNIS: 


THE COMPARISON WITH CRICKET 


AWN TENNIS does frighten the people who do not 
play it! I referred a little while ago to a newspaper 
article that attacked the game generally, and incidentally 
compared it unfavourably with cricket. For my own 
part, I have spent—I suppose moralists would say 

mis-spent—more hours over cricket than over lawn tennis, and 
what worries me in these and similar attacks is that they may end 
in the claims and attractions of cricket being examined one day 
Ly some minister of physical jerks who will be as incapable of 
appreciating them as the writer of the article. Lawn tennis 
takes no hurt. Admittedly it has certain drawbacks ; by far 
the greatest is that it must be played with some technical skill 
to be worth playing as a game. But if games are to be rejected 
for their drawbacks, cricket would be the first to go; the kind 
of tribunal that will be set up by the reformers we are threatened 
with to license games on some principles of efficiency will not 
even consider cricket. Conceive trying to convey to a reformer 
the thrills of cricket! Counsel for the game would say there was 
something agreeable in making a catch. The tribunal would 
examine the point; it would learn that there was in existence 
a blue book compiled by one Wisden, who was accepted by 
cricketers themsclves as a reliable statistician ; an analysis of this 
work would disclose how many hours cricket per man went on 
the average to one catch ; and it would be laid down that much 
time would be saved by using some mechanical device such as 
acatapult. This particular assailant of lawn tennis differed from 
others of his kind for he knew that it was hard work. But 
he asserted that it was without discipline. What he meant 
was that it was not a team game; that the player was under 
no one’s orders but his own and that he was not called upon to 
stand hard knocks—as he would be at cricket. The point of 
view is curiously unimaginative. Team games have merits; 
they are too obvious to be worth repeating ; but it is not among 
them that the player is saved much responsibility ; he can leave 
most of the thinking to his captain and it is difficult to over- 
estimate the strain from which he is thus relieved ;_ cricketers 
themselves realise this, of course, for the tendency in big matches 
is to select one member of the eleven to be captain—without 
much regard to his skill with the implements of the game, but 
for his capacity to think and to enforce this famous discipline. 
The captain will advise the bowler about the disposition of his 
field ; the lawn tennis player must decide for himself when to 
run in and when to stay back. What is more, he must enforce 
his own discipline; discipline is not something extraneous, it 
is a means towards winning the match. The point about hard 
knocks comes in here. If hard knocks are the criterion of games, 
cricket will not stand high in the list of sports; there are othcis 
in which you can reckon on coming by more bruises in lIcss 
time. The risk of the knocks breeds one sort of courage, and that 
risk is absent from lawn tennis. But the complete elimination of 
that risk makes room for another sort of courage. The lawn 
tennis player cannot take refuge in doing something despera e. 
The lawn tennis player gets far more done than the cricke‘er 
who, when tired, gets out automaticaly by failure of eye or han! ; 
or, if a bowler, is ‘“‘ rested’ by his captain. However done ‘ 

lawn tennis player may be, he has to stick to it, getting w! 

support he can from the hope that the other player is as d: 

as he is. The bad stroke that means the pavilion for the ba 5 
man means more hard work for the lawn tennis player ; he cann ) 
shut his teeth and make for a goal, for with the deuce and vanta 

system the goal is not a fixed point. To have watched ma 

Wimbledons is to be convinced that lawn tennis is not o 

discipline, but a most exacting discipline. Lawn tennis deman | 
such delicacy of touch that people who cannot control thei 
selves do not get very far at it, and people who can are not like v 
to try tricks—even if otherwise so disposed—for they play with 1 
a short distance of hundreds of challenging eyes. What wi 
these conditions and the traditions of the class from which t:.¢ 
body of lawn tennis players are drawn, lawn tennis is, in practice, 
such a clean game that its detractors who institute comparisons 
are unwise in their own interests to make the point that tie 
umpire’s decision is not always accepted. When adverse, few 
players dispute it.. And to these cricket will be held up as 20 
example only by people unfamiliar with the practice of tne 
game and the history of its honoured jests. Cricketers dispute 
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the :mpire at least as often as lawn tennis players. It is true 
the, do it only when the decision is adverse, but that is hardly 
a p.int in their favour. Lawn tennis players do not so much 
def: the umpire when he sides with an opponent, as agree to- 
get.er to ignore him when there is a doubt. The reason for 


THE CHARM OF PLACE 


Survey of English Place Names, edited by Allen Mawer and F. M. 

Stenton. (Cambridge University Press, 21s. net, two vols.) 

HE English Place-Name Society has undertaken an 

interesting task. It is, to interpret for us the meaning 

and origin of the various names of places used in this 

country. We have before us the first two volumes 

issued by the Cambridge University Press. The first 
is an introduction to the Survey of English Place-Names and 
the other is a continuation of it dealing with the Chief Elements 
used in English Place-Names. These volumes are to be 
followed by others interpreting, county by county, the place 
names of England and drawing from them the historical, 
cultural and linguistic conclusions which they undoubtedly 
contain. Such an undertaking means a great deal of trouble- 
some and difficult investigation on the part of Professor A. 
Mawer, Professor F. M. Stenton and other colleagues who 
are respectively editing and writing the various volumes, and 
it promises to the reader, who in most cases has the inclination 
but not the time to study these things for himself, a mass of 
most interesting and instructive reading. The difficulty of 
research is due to the modification names have undergone 
during the course of historic changes and alterations in 
speech. The chief business, as set forth by Professor W. J. 
Sedgefield in his ‘‘ Methods of Place-Name Study,” is to trace 
each name from the modern to its original form. ‘The investi- 
gator must first collect all the early forms of the place-names 
in the locality he has chosen frcm such authorities as the Saxon 
Charters, Charter Rolls, Close Rolls, Pipe Rolls, Account 
Rolls and the other volumes of the same nature published by 
the Record Commission. After that is done, his work will 
begin in earnest; it is that of arranging and examining the 
evidence. 

The more place-names are studied, the more evident it 
becomes that our early ancestors had a greater gift for finding 
appropriate names than is evidenced by this generation. One 
has only to notice the fatuous character of those given to modern 
streets and houses in London or any of the provincial towns 
to be assured that at least one part of this statement defies 
contradiction. There is enough in these volumes to show the 
great interest evoked by peering into the methods adopted 
by those who were responsible either for the first nomenclature 
or for the modifications to which it has been subjected. These 
are set forth in the first book, in which Professor Ekwall deals 
with the Celtic Element and the Scandinavian Element, Professor 
F. M. Stenton with the English Element, Mr. Zachrisson 
with the French Element and Professor James Tait with the 
Feudal Element. These contributions are followed by others 
on ‘ Place-Names and English Linguistic Studies,” “‘ Place- 
Names and Archeology” and “ Personal Names in Place- 
Names.” The second book should be used in conjunction 
with the first, as the one sets out the principles and the other 
gives instances of their application. This can best be shown by 
example. Professor Ekwall has a delightful passage in his 
second essay showing how villages and homesteads were often 
named by the Scandinavians, as they had been by the Celts, 
from objects with which they were familiar, such as the rivers 
and the river banks, the hills, with their promontories, slopes, 
ridges and steeps. Holme, “an island,” is a typical example. 
The word does not necessarily mean a piece of land surrounded 
by water, but is used also for any piece of ground isolated from 
its surroundings. There is no necessity to mention the numerous 
places which begin or end in holme, nor to enlarge on the use 
of its collaterals, scar and skerry. The words for “a valley,” 
gill and its cognate geil, “‘a narrow ravine”; grain, “ branch 
of a valley”’; scarth, ‘‘a pass”; slack, “‘a shallow valley ”’ ; 
wray, “a corner,” have all been widely utilised. In Gatesgill, 
Cumberland, we have a combination of geit, the old Norse word 
for “a goat,” and gil, “‘a ravine.” Gatesgill, then, is, roughly 
speaking, the goat’s hill. The old Norse griss, “a pig,” which 
is preserved in our modern word grice, is found in our numerous 
Grisedales and Grisebecks, “ but,” says our author, “ cannot 
be kept definitely apart from the same word used as a personal 
name.” Among other animals which come into the nomen- 
clature of places is the zkorni, or squirrel. It is found in Icorn- 
hurst and Ickenthwaite in Lancashire and Ickornshaw in 
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the difference in attitude is that the umpire at cricket is indis- 
pensable; there is scope for honest disagreement at cricket 
and the point at issue—a wicket—is important. In lawn tennis 
a let meets the case of disagreement, and lawn tennis players 
have been brought up to grant it. E. E. M. 


NAMES 


Yorkshire, a curious hint that this playful inhabitant of our 
woods must have charmed the earliest generation as much as 
it did those who came later. Reynard the Fox played his part, 
too, as in Reagill. Names of trees and plants were apparently 
favoured as much in the olden time as they are to-day, when 
it is not unusual to find a place called ‘‘ The Grove ” situated 
in a back street, and “‘ Beechcroft”’ is a favourite name for a 
villa in.the suburbs. The ash in olden time gave rise to many 
names, such as Ashton, Aston-in-Kingsland, Hereford ; Aisholt, 
Somerset ; Eshott, Northumberland ; and Eshton, Yorkshire. 
Moor, heath and marsh may be found in the many cars, mires, 
saurrs and so on. Carr, “ rock,” is stated only to be found in 
Northumberland, as the Carr Rock at Tweedmouth and the 
historic village of Carham. Saurr, meaning mud, dirt, is found 
in the place-name Sowerby. A place in Iceland received this 
name “ because the ground there was very swampy.” 

Professor Ekwall, who probably is not so familiar with the 
remoter parts of England as he is with his own Iceland, says 
that a good many places derive their names from British names 
of insignificant brooks, and he gives as examples Dawlish (on 
Devil’s Brook), Fontmell, Iwerne, Pimperne, Winfrith and 
Wynford. The so-called brooks were never so very insignificant 
as that comes to. In many cases they have given names to all 
sorts of houses in the valley through which they run. 

We cannot close this review without referring to the 

amusing account given of the place-names which come from 
nicknames bestowed by the Normans. ‘These are in very great 
contrast with the appreciative names which they gave to places 
marked by their wild scenery—two Beaudeserts in South Wales, 
the two Beaulieus in Hampshire and Worcestershire, one 
corrupted to Bewdley, a Beaumanor in Leicestershire, Beauchief 
in Derbyshire, Beauvale in Nottinghamshire, three Beaure- 
paires in Hampshire, Durham and Derbyshire, the two last 
compressed to Bear Park and Belper, seven or eight Bellasis 
(two Durham, two Yorkshire, Middlesex, Northumberland, 
Norfolk and Northamptonshire), and four or five Beaumonts. 
The Norman could be in a scornful as well as in an appreciative 
mood. So historic a name as Pauncefote in Bentley and 
Pauncefoot in Worcestershire had originally no better meaning 
than “ paunch-face.” The writer continues : 
The large number of names beginning with Mal (Mau) is significant. 
Mauduit, “ ill-conducted,” though the family preferred to Latinise 
it “‘ Male doctus,”’ occurs in Easton Mauduit (Northumberland) and 
elsewhere, Malherbe, ‘‘ bad herb,” in Cricket Malherbe (Somerset), 
Malmaynes, “ ill hands,” in Wimborne Malmaynes (Dorset), Malvoisin, 
‘ill neighbour,” in Ridware Mavesyn (Staffordshire) and Mauleverer, 
““bad harrier,” in Allerton Mauleverer (Yorkshire). 

All who are interested in the real history of the people 
of these islands will heartily desire that the Place-Name Survey 
may be encouraged in every way to proceed with its efforts. 
The result cannot fail to throw a new and most important 
light on the various races which have united to form the 
Englishman of to-day. 


The Three Hostages, by John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.) 
MR. BUCHAN’S readers will find with pleasure that the first pages 
of his new book give a pleasant picture of their old friend, Sir Richard 
Hannay, married to his wonderful Mary, the proud father of a Peter 
John and comfortably settled down as the complete country squire. 
But not for long is such a state of affairs to last; on page 19 comes 
the first disturbing suggestion of a change, and soon we are in the 
thick of it once more. ‘“‘ Sinister brains’’ have been at work, the 
police have their hands on one of the most evil and the most clever 
secret organisations of crime known to the world (and even to fiction), 
and now, when they would bring them to book, are faced with the 
fact that the foe have taken three hostages—a duke’s heir, a gieat million- 
aire’s only daughter and a distinguished general’s little son. The police 
must move before a certain date or lose their chance of destroying a 
world evil : if they move they seal the fate of the hostages. Naturally, 
knowing as much as we know of Sir Richard’s abilities, they come to 
him for help—in fact, they literally pester him for help, and, much as 
he wants to refuse and keep on farming, he is far too good a fellow to 
be able to. A strange rhyme sent to the relations of the three hostages 
is the first and only clue: it leads Sir Richard into the society of the 
great Mr. Dominick Medina, the most attractive figure in society, 
the brightest star rising in the Parliamentary sky, and from then on into 
night clubs, Norwegian saeters, flying machines, hypnotism, the con- 
sulting-rooms of strange physicians and mysterious masseuses. Very 
bold is Sir Richard—sometimes, one feels, a little foolish—and very 
lucky, and with the help of his inimitable Mary, who, leaving Peter 
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John with his nurse, comes to London to take a hand in the game, 
he brings the hunt to a happy conclusion in the nick of time. Perhaps 
the best part of the book is the Epilogue, in which the chief villain, 
staying for stalking with Lord Claybody in the Highlands, stalks and 
is stalked by Sir Richard: a really thrilling chapter with a satisfying 
ending. Everybody who has enjoyed Mr. Buchan’s books should enjoy 
this one ; it is full of imagination and full of interest. His chief villain 
does not “‘ come over ”’ quite satisfactorily, at least for me, but as J 
am very bad at believing in villains, that may not be all his fault. Ss. 





SOME BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SOMETHING CHILDISH, by Katherine Mansfield. (Constable, 6s.) 
Further collected stories full of the author’s rare individuality and in some 
instances equal to her best work. 

JUNGLE-BORN, by John Eyton. (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.) Another 
book by the author of that very successful novel, ‘‘ Expectancy.” 
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THE MAN IN THE BROWN SUIT, by Agatha Christie. (The Bocdle 
Head, 7s. 6d.) A mystifying story by Mrs. Christie, whose mysteries = 
always most satisfactory reading. 

CHILDREN OF THE SHADOW, by Isabel C.-Clarke. (Hutchinson, 
9s. 6d. 

SpORM, by C. K. Munro. (Collins, 5s.) The play now being ac‘ed 
at the Ambassador’s Theatre. 

FEW, BUT ROSES, selected by Alfred Brickell. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s.) An anthology of poems. Translations into English from the Fret h 

THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE, by Percy Mac- 
quoid and Ralph Edwards. In three vols. Vol. I. (CountRY LIFE, £5 <s.) 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIA.S, 
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THE GOLFING FLAGELLANT 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


RE all of us who try to play golf going to become 
members of the Order of Flagellants ? That is what 
Mr. George Beldam wants us to do, and at the moment 
of writing I am myself an interested novice of the 
Order. 

That, I make so bold as to say, will be a wholly incomprehen- 
sible sentence to anyone who reads it, and it is my task—and not 
an easy one—to expound in a few words something of what 
the ingenious Mr. Beldam is at. Mr. Beldam, than whom I 
know no more passionate enquirer into the mystery of the 
golf swing, thinks that he has discovered the key to the slow- 
motion photographs of it, and that key consists in the one 
all-embracing word “ Flail.’’ As will appear hereafter, he wants 
the golfer to visualise himself as using the parts of his own anatomy 
as a man uses a flail. And I must begin by saying that anybody 
who really wants to understand him must read his book (‘‘ The 
World’s Champion Golfers. Their Art Disclosed by the Ultra- 
rapid Camera,” by George W. Beldam. The Photochrome 
Company, Limited). To be precise, I should have said his series 
of books. There is one “ key-book’’ in which he explains his 
theory at full length. There is a number of other little books, 
each containing photographs of some one famous golfer ard 
an abbreviated exposition of the theory with special reference 
to the particular player. The golfers represented are Miss 
Wethered and her brother, Hagen, Sarazen, Havers and Abe 
Mitchell ; a few of the photographs of Mitchell are reproduced 
with this article. In each case the drive is shown from beginning 
to end in a series of thirty-six pictures, and an iron shot and a 
putt in a somewhat smaller number. These photographs, we 
are told, were taken with a special camera which was originally 
designed to show the Admiralty the causes of accidents which 
befell aeroplanes on returning to the deck of the mother ship. 
It is worked by a motor, and 250 pictures pass the lens in a 
single second. More than twenty years ago Mr. Beldam gave 
us, in ‘‘ Great Golfers. Their Methods at a Glance,’ pictures 
much in advance of anything then known, and now once more, 
in the matter of action photographs of golfers, he seems to have 
kept his light shining a little in front of anyone else. 

Now I must buckle to the task of trying to set out the 
“ Flail”’ theory. One of the minor difficulties is that, personally, 
I have never seen, and I daresay most of my readers have never 
seen, a flail in use. However, we have most of us a notion of 
what. it is like, and I here reproduce a quite modern photograph 
of an old Cambridgeshire labourer, flailin hand. The old gentle- 
man seems to be looking at Abe Mitchell with rather a puzzled 
air as if he “ didn’t rightly know ”’ what that young man is doing 
or where he and his flail come in. I havealso had, vicariously, 
the advantage of a conversation with another patriarchal old 
labourer in Hertfordshire. He said that when he was a young 
man in Devonshire the flail was very largely used in threshing 
corn. Even to-day there are still a good many people who use 
it, mostly for the purpose of preparing reeds for thatching. 
The old gentleman remembered that it was just about the hardest 
work on the farm. No ordinary labourer could keep it up for 
more than two or at most three days. There was once a hefty 
young man who said he could go on at it for ever. He started 
bravely and kept it up for the first day. On the second he did 
not feel so well, and on the third he “listed ’’! It was in the 
back that the men always felt so tired, and a propos may be quoted 
two lines from Burns’ poem, “ The Vision ”’ : 


The thresher’s weary flingin-tree 
The lee-lang day had tired me. 


The flail must be wielded with a kind of circular swing round 
the head. To try to take it straight up and down is to get 
a crack on the head, and this is confirmed by an amateur friend 
who still has painful recollections of his boyhood. The orthodox 
grip of the flail is shown in the photograph, and it is the custom, 
in order to gain relief, to put the left hand forward at one time 
and the right the next. Finally, for purposes of exposition, 
the upper part of the flail, held in the hand, is called the hand 
staff, the thong of leather or other such suitable material which 


joins the two sticks is simply called the thong, and the lower 
part, with which the actual striking is done, has the delightfully 
onomatopezic name of the “‘ swiple.”’ 

And now, after this digression, I really will come to Mr. 
Beldam, though with some trepidation as to my explanatory 
powers. He himself illustrates his views by means of a drawing 
of a skeleton addressing the ball. It is rather gruesome, and 
reminds me in an indefinable manner of the pictures in some of 
Harrison Ainsworth’s novels that used once to curdle my young 
blood. No 
doubt it is 
useful in order 
to enable the 
golfer to visual- 
ise himself in 
terms of the 
flail, for that is 
the real point. 
Let us assume 
ourselves, not 
necessarily 
skeletonised, 
addressing the 
ball for a full 
drive. Our feet 
and legs Mr. 
Beldam calls the 
‘«‘Pedestal.’’ Our 
hips, spine, 
shoulders and 
upper arms 
down to the el- 
bows he calls the 
‘“Statt’’ of the 
imaginary flail. 
The forearms 
and wrist joints 
are the thongs. 
The hands, 
fingers and 
clubs are the swiple. Briefly, he says that the swing begins 
with the pedestal. The left toe starts the movement: then 
the hips begin to work. The movement is passed on by them 
to the staff. The staff proceeds to stretch the thongs, and last 
of all the thongs set the swiple in motion. Itisa little reminiscent 
of the ‘‘ House that Jack Built,” or of that other poem of ovr 
childhood, “Stick, stick beat dog ; water, water, quench fire,”’ et«. 

It sounds terribly complicated, though I can assure tho 
reader, who by now has, perhaps, got a wet towel round his heac, 
that it is short and simple compared with the original; but | 
do beg the reader not to be discouraged and not to say he cann 
make head or tail of it, because I believe Mr. Beldam to have g 
hold of the right end of the stick or, shall I say, the staff. Le 
the reader, therefore, seize a club and swing it with this flailin 
motion in his mind, and I think he will perceive through his ow 
sensations, far more than through my ineffective words, what i 
is all about. As Mr. Beldam himself says, ‘‘ Once ‘ Flail’ i 
experienced, however imperfectly, it will do more than page 
of writing.’”’ I may narrate shortly my own experience. Whe 
I first tried it I could not make much of it. Then I ha 
another try and light seemed to come, to this extent, tha 
I swung the club with a pleasant feeling of ease and o 
‘“‘ Jetting the club-head do the work,’’ and that I hit the ball 
though I say it, quite well. As far as my own sensations ar‘ 
concerned, I think that Mr. Beldam goes too far in makin; 
the thong consist of the forearm and wrist joints. Wit! 
that definition in my head I could not swing; but when 
I thought of the wrists alone as the thong, then all went 
well. He is, indeed, a little hard to understand on this 
point, because sometimes he talks of the wrists as the 
thongs, and yet, in his definition he certainly includes the 
forearms. 
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THE MAN WITH THE FLAIL. 
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Vhere, I believe, he is unquestionably right is in telling 
us | ot to start the movement with the hands and not to 
thin. too much about the wrists. We have been told for years 
that the first movement of the swing is a turning over of the 
wris s. We have suspected for some time past that this is not 
in f-ct the way in which the best players begin their swing, and 
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It may arouse the ribald laughter of the scoffer to hear that 
it is Mr. Beldam’s object, by means of his ‘‘ Flail’”’ theory, to help 
people ‘‘to become natural golfers.’’ But his point is that 
once the player has been properly infected with the flailing germ, 
once he has got the “‘ feel” of the flailing motion, then he can 
forget all the hundreds of minor commandments he learnt 





thes2 photographs of Mitchell put it beyond doubt. 


docs the turning movement begin. 






It has 
bee’ shown in other photographs, but never, I think, quite so 
clea ly, that at the beginning of the swing there is no turning 
ove’ of the hands or wrists or club head for some perceptible 
time, but that all go back as one piece, and only later 


before, much to the cramping of his game perhaps, and lash out 
naturally, freely, light-heartedly. To that end I am disposed 
to think that his “‘ key-book ”’ is meat too strong for most people 
—certainly it put my own poor head in a whirl now and again— 
and that the shorter explanation supplied in any one of the 
other little books is quite enough to begin with. To read that 





BACK SWING. 


THE CLUB-HEAD BEGINS TO TURN. 





JUST COMING TO THE BALL. 


The experimental reader should try to think not at all of 
moving his hands, which are merely to lie comparatively supine 
and passive on the club handle. What he is to think is of moving 
the club-head by means of ‘‘ something which is above his elbows 
and not the hands.”’ If he thinks of his wrists at all, it should 
only be as the medium through which the movement, generated 
elsewhere, is to be ultimately transmitted to the head of the 
club. We have teen taught to start by moving the club-head 
and that the movement so begun should gradually spread, as 
it were, via the arms to the body and finally to the legs. Mr. 
Beldam says that our swing ought to be generated in exactly 
the converse manner: that it should come “ from within to with- 
out’ and not “ from without to within.” 


shorter explanation, look at the pictures and then go out and 
swing—that is my prescription, though I admit that, at present, 
I write as a child in point of flailing education. For that reason 
I have confined these remarks to driving and have said nothing 
of iron play ; but Mr. Peldam, an out-and-out flagellant, applies 
his theory to iron shots, and even—though here he is a little more 
tentative—to putting. Moreover, I am myself feeling a little 
dizzy with trying to explain, and any reader who has got so far 
will be dizzy with trying to understand. In order to revive 
myself I am going out into the garden to have a few flailing 
swings at the buttercups and daisies, and I advise him to do 
likewise, because I am sure there is a great deal of method in 
what some people will call Mr. Beldam’s madness. 
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HESE grey granite walls, buried in woods on the banks 
of the Tamar, a dozen miles up from Plymouth Sound, 
are living relics of an earlier Cornwall than that we 
know. ‘They were built when Tre Pol and Pen, 
later to rise to wealth and fame in Elizabeth’s reign, 
were yet in a state of semi-barbarity. By the end of the fifteenth 
century the sleepy shires and counties of England had decided 
that, once and for all, wars were over. Architects thenceforth 
contemplated no assault more deadly than that of a sturdy 
beggar. Even on the Welsh marches men lived in sufficient 
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amity to discard, save for sentimental reasons, portcullis, gate- 
tower and narrow window. Only on the Scottish frontier 
and the rude braes of the North did conditions survive such as 
existed all over the Duchy of Cornwall. A close parallel can 
be drawn between the domestic keeps of Scotland and the manor 
houses of Cornwall, allowing for the strong French influence 
exerted on the former and tne remote traditionalism of the latter. 
The twin courts of Cotehele embody considerable remains, 
and probably continue the plan, of the fortified manor house 
of a family that took their name from the place, which, in 1353, 
passed with an heiress to the 
Edgcumbes, with whom it has 
ever since continued. Hilaria 
of Cotehele was the orphan of 
one William of that ilk. She 
and her brother Ralph were, 
after his death, wards of the 
lord of the manor of Calstock, 
John of Eltham, Earl of Corn- 
wall, brother of Edward III. 
Cotehele was even then sub- 
sidiary to some other house, 
which Ralph, the brother, re- 
tained, and was thus the dower 
of Hilaria. Documents survive 
that throw some light on the 
child’s life. ‘The wardship was 
sold, and a dispute arose 
between two claimants for it. 
And after a time, in 1353, 
Hilaria wrote letters imploring 
an enquiry into her age, which 
should establish her freedom. 
This was apparently granted, 
for in that very year she wedded 
William Edgcumbe, second son 
of Richard Edgcumbe of End- 
sleigh, near Milton Abbot. 
Their house, it appears prob- 
able, was a quadrangular 
building of old red sandstone 
rubble, which still forms the 
lower courses of the walls 
surrounding the main court 0 
the south and west sides, an:! 
parts of the east side as wel 
The place was small, howeve: 
for additions were made in th 
early fifteenth century. = [: 
1411, for instance, Peter Edg 
cumbe and Elizabeth, his wife 
were licensed to celebrat 
divine service in a domesti 
chapel in their mansion i 
the parish of Calstock. The 
entry to the court was then 
one is disposed to think, fron 
the west, by the arch that now 
connects the main court wit! 
the “‘retainers’” court, and 
which is evidently earlier thar 
the present arch in the south 
side (Fig. 1). This, then 
would have been the strong- 
hold of that Richard Edgcumbe 
who was M.P. for Tavistock in 
1468 and nurtured a feud with 
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Robert Willoughby of Bere Ferrers, across the river. A kind 
of bill for damages against Willoughby survives, in which each 
assault and injury committed by him is duly assessed by Richard 
in current coin of the realm; a trait which further strengthens 
the affinity of Cornwall to Scotland. In all, thirteen outrages 
are recorded. For example, on one occasion, Willoughby, 
with three score persons “ with faches, salettes, bowys, arws 
& bylys,” at various times and places, “ contrewayted the said 
Richard to have mordered hym,” and “ with force of arms made 
a gret affray & assawte on him, to the gret jeperdy & despayre 
of his liff ”—value, so much. Another time Willoughby attacked 
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Whether Richard Edgcumbe wore a red or a white rose, 
he joined the Duke of Buckingham’s revolt against Richard I] 
in 1483, which was prompted by the rumour that Edwarc V 
and his brother had been murdered, as, indeed, they had been, 
Exeter was the local rallying point, but villainous weather upset 
the insurgents’ plans, preventing Buckingham, with his marc her 
levies, from crossing the Severn, so the scattered southern fo: ces 
were easily suppressed. It is significant, though, that his 
revival of the Wars of the Roses first brought Henry Tudor 
into the running for the Crown, whose fortunes were to have 
such an effect on those of Edgcumbe. 
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Built by Sir Richard Edgcumbe between 1485 and 149. 


Cotehele and carried away a mixed bag, including a servant, 
Richard Frost, whom he kept in prison at Bere, and beat, “ to 
the hurt & damage of the said Richard of £20 and more.” 
No doubt these conflicts were excused by the fact that 
the Wars of the Roses were not yet ended. At any rate, 
Edgcumbe and Willoughby subsequently became friends, and 
fifteen years later held exalted posts at the Court of Henry VII. 
Curiously enough, the estates of this Willoughby came to 
Cotehele with the marriage, three centuries later, of Lady Sophia 
Hobart, daughter of the then Lord Buckinghamshire, to the 
great-grandfather of the present Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 


Buckingham was executed and Edgcumbe in due cov rse 
outlawed, when he became the prey of the ferocious knight 
of Bordrugan, Sir Henry Trenowth. 

For ten years and more Bordrugan had been the te: ror 
of the county. Already petitions had been filed against his 
behaviour by a number of gentlemen, reminding the King of— 
the grete and lamentable complayntes of many & grete multitude 
of your true poore subjettes of your said county of Cornwall, as of 
robberies, despoyleries of marchaunts, strangers, murthers, as well by 
water as by Iond, entries by force and wrongful imprisonments, commit- 
ted & done by Henry Bodrygan, not dredying Almight God, you, 
Sovereign Lord, nor your laws. And further it is openly known in 
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the said shire, that the said Henry 
Bodryga’., nor dowting God, nor the 
dredful sensure of the Church, taketh 
upon hir1 to prove Testaments of the 

ople tiere, and to chaunge their wills 
damnabl, and seaseth and taketh by 
colour i 1ereof all the goodes & catels 
of such persons so dying and theym to 
his own use taketh and converteth. 

Fit companion he for Richard 
of Gloucester, and a sinister figure 
to have on one’s tracks. Yet it 
was be who ran the _luckless 
Edgeumbe to ground securely 
hidden at  Cothele. While the 
horsemen, led by Sir Bordrugan 
himself, took a cast round the 
woods at the back, a man was 
posted at the gate of Cothele ; but, 
having marched far and fast, the 
wretch was exhausted, and straightly 
fell asleep. Edgcumbe then stole 
across the court, cut the fellow’s 
throat in the gateway and made off 
down what is called the Valley, to 
the river, now a sheltered garden 
rich in exotic plants, bananas, 
warattas, magnolias, gunnera, irises 
and azaleas. He was immediately 
spotted, however, by the returning 
cavalry, who gave ‘chase down the 
Valley, and Edgcumbe had barely 
time to plunge into the thick under- 
growth which then, as now, draped 
the cliffs at the bottom of the 
Valley, overhanging the river. 

Which extremity (says Carew) 
taught him a sudden policy, to put a 
stone in his cap, and tumble the same 
into the water, while these rangers 
were fast at his heels, who, looking 
down after the noise, and seeing his 
cap swimming thereon, supposed that 
he had desperately drowned himself, 
and gave over their further hunting, 
and left him at liberty to shift away, 
and ship over into Brittany: for a 
grateful remembrance of which delivery, 
he afterwards builded in the place of 
his lurking, a chapel not yet utterly 
decayed. 

This shrine yet remains, 
having been restored soon after 
Carew wrote, about 1620, and again 
in 1769, though it is now dis- 
mantled. It has a fine original 
west doorway of massive granite, 
similar to several up at the house, 
and contains some fine pew-ends 
similar to a number preserved in 
the attics at Cothele and brought 
from elsewhere. 

In Brittany Richard found 
Henry Tudor, and subsequently 
became ‘one of his most trusted 
co:panions, not only in_ the 

expedition to Milford Haven which 
ened at Bosworth Field, but until 
his death, still in harness, four 
yecrs later. After Bosworth, when 
he was dubbed a knight banneret, 
he became Comptroller of the 
Royal Household and was given the 
wl sle confiscated estate of his old 
en my, Sir Henry Bordrugan, 
W! om, tradition avers, he had the 
p! asure of pursuing as he had been 
pursued, till Bordrugan had no 
ali -rnative but to leap over the 
ede of a cliff that is still called 
aficr that event. Labours accom- 
paiied the honours showered on 
Sir Richard. He went to France 
to receive the allegiance of Calais 
and the Pale, then back to lead the 
Cornish levies to Stoke, to fight for 
King Henry. Early in the follow- 
inz year (1488) he went as ambas- 
sador to James III of Scotland and 
achieved a truce of seven years. 
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As soon as he got south again he 
had to go to Ireland with 500 men 
to receive the allegiance of the 
chieftains. To wile the time on 
shipboard, he kept a diary, which 
has been preserved—one of the 
earliest of its kind. On the way 
he indulged in a few days’ pi-ate- 
chasing : 
June 23: The seyde Sir Richard took 
shipping in Mounts Bay, in a chipp 
called the Anne of Fowey, & «here 
were three other shipps of Fowey 
with five hundred men, all attend- 
ing on hym. 
June 24: Anchored off Land’s End. 
June 25: Heard that “‘ Harleston & 
other rovers were before the Isle 
of Silly,” so went in pursuit, 

Harleston had left two days earlier, 
Then heard that “a great Fleming 

shyp of war lay in the Severn 

daily taking & spoiling the kings 
subjets.”” Went after her, but 
was again bilked. 

27th: Arrived at Kinsale and made 
search for Con Eop a rover. 

The Irish were very evasive, 
and put off the awkward ceremony 
of the oath for several days. At 
length, however, they were pinned 
down to a certain afternoon, and 
Sir Richard forthwith set out for 
home, and touched at Fowey on 
August 8th; whereupon he went on 
pilgrimage to the chapel of St. 
Saviour, and that night all his 
company landed. 

It is a tradition that Sir Richard 
obtained in Ireland the two brass 
trumpets that now hang on the wall 
of the hall. Nothing is known of how 
they got here, but in 1789 the two 
here preserved, and another one, 
were engraved by Basire and pub- 
lished in ‘‘ Vetusta Monumenta,” 
described as having been dug up in 
a bog between Cork and Mallow. 
Two were most likely obtained at 
that time by the second Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe, who used to 
collect suitable curiosities for his 
houses. They are of brass and of 
considerable age—the kind of tuba, 
no doubt, which the classical 
authors noted as in use among the 
northern tribes. 

As soon as Sir Richard got 
back from Ireland he inspected a 
detachment of troops which his old 
antagonist of twenty years ago, now 
the first Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
was taking over to Brittany in sup- 
port of la Duchesse Anne. Edgcumbe, 
presumably, spent the autumn 
at Cotehele, when he viewed what 
building operations were afvot, 
namely, the turning of the house 
towards the south and the building 
of a new gateway (Fig. 4), a new 
barn and outhouses, a new up) er 
floor all round the court, and a n-w 
chapel with priests’ rooms bes de 
it. Next year he went to juin 
Willoughby in Brittany, but bef re 
casting off from Penrhyn he m:de 
his will and consigned his soul to 
Thomas a Becket. By Septem! er 
this much worn gentleman was 
dead, and buried at Morlaix, where 
a brass was set over his tomb, a 
copy of which was painted on 
vellum and another on wood which 
hangs in the chapel at Cotehcle 
(Fig. 14). The original was des- 
troyed at the Revolution. 

Before the accession of tie 
Tudors the Edgcumbes_ were 
poor men. After 1485 and the 
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work occupied two phases, the same craftsmen wer 
employed and the decorative motifs remained unchanged. 


The cuapel, first built by 141 
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acquisit:on of Trenowth, they were very well off. Both Sir 
Richaro and his son, Sir Piers, set about reconstituting 
the ol: house, and the work seems to have been done 
in two phases, which must, however, have both occurred 
betwee: 1485 and 1539—the death of Sir Piers. Of the 
latter hase is undoubtedly the hall, 
side oi the main court, its bay window abutting in a clumsy 
ht on to the window of the chapel. But, though the 


e probably 


1, was probably rebuilt before 
1489, ‘ogether with the west and south sides, though the glass 





Copyright. 


vas not inserted till Sir Piers’ time. Characteristics of Sir 
Richard’s work may be summarised as follows : Material, 
g anite, for worked walls as ashlar; doors, flattened arches ; 
v indows, ogee-headed. The hood moulds of the larger windows 
t-rminate in large square labels worked with a four-leafed 
o-nament suitable to the material. The ashlar work almost 
i-variably occurs on top of old red sandstone rubble. This 
s iggests forcibly that we may expect other architectural features 
o° the 1410, or even 1350, house. These, one suggests, are 
to be seen in some of the narrow, round-headed windows that 
peep out of the exterior walls not only to the south and west 
hut to the north as well, and in the more decidedly pointed 
coorways, chief of which is the west entrance to the courtyard, 
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his one undoubted wor 
sequently, we may assign a 


which fills the north date. It is probable t 
were more or less kept by both Richard and Piers. 


probably 
hall while the chapel and other sides wer 
Thus, his work stops at the ang 
wall of the chapel and the west ¢ 
rebuilt by his successor. 


9.—THE CHAPEL, LOOKING WEST. 
It was sympathetically restored durin 


with beside it a porter’s squint obliquely commanding the 


entrance. 


That Sir Richard used the flattened arch is certified ;by 
k—the little chapel on the cliff. Con- 
ll sharper-pointed arches to the earlier 
hat the outer walls of the earlier building 
But Richard 
inhabited the old buildings on the site of the 
e being rebuilt 
le formed by the north 
nd of the hall buildings 
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g last century. 


The chapel has, at the west end, a charming little bell- 
cot with four pinnacles massively moulded in granite. In 
the west wall is a curiously flat broad window, said to have been 
‘nserted in order to afford the retainers, who occupied the build- 
ings round the subsidiary courtyard into which it gives, a sight 
of the altar. ‘There are two other points of view into the chapel, 


one in the south wall from the priest’s room, the other from 
the solar, in the north wall. The interior of the chapel retains 
a good deal of its original fittings, though it had to be considerably 
restored during the last century. The restorations, however, 
were singularly sympathetic, especially in the case of the east 
window (Fig. 11), of which little distinguishable remained 
save the coats of arms. The smaller south lights (Fig. 12) survived 


11.—THE EAST WINDOW (EARLY 
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almost undamaged. They represent St. Cath: rine 
and St. Anne. This glass is, apparently, Eng ‘ish, 
probably of the rich district of the Cotswolds 
and Upper Thames. The whole of the figur> of 
Christ in the east window is the work of Mr. 
John Fouracre, but portions of the other fig ires 
and of the lower background appear to be 
original. The floor retains many of its green ind 
white glazed tiles and the original screen. S ime 
good pew-ends have been inserted from |se- 
where. The ceiling has the plastered and ribbed 
barrel vault common in the West Country, and 
bears the Tudor rose. The reading-desk js 
probably a fabrication of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, most likely of the time of 
the first Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, circa 1770, 
who restored the chapel on the cliff. Hitchins, 
writing in 1832, and Gilbert, in 1820, noted 
that the two primitive painted panels, now 
either side of the reredos here, were in the 
cliff chapel in a similar position ; though, as 
they are of German work of about 1500, it is 
improbable that they had been there long. 
That both the first and second earls interested 
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12.—ST. CATHARINE AND ST. ANNE (EARLY XVI 
CENTURY). 


themselves in restoration we learn from Hitchins’ 
remark that additions to the furniture, etc., «re 
said to have been made ‘“‘ by the present noile 
owner and his father from the museums of 
antiquity.” Whatever that may precisely me:n, 
it accounts for the presence of some interesti g 
early counterfeits to be found here and there n 
the house. 

The altar cloth, of purple velvet sown wih 
silver fleurs-de-lis, bears, appliqué, the twel ¢ 
apostles and the arms of Sir Piers and Jo n 
Durnford, his first wife. Two other figur:s, 
obviously of the same set, have been worked i: ‘0 
the frame of an early seventeenth century mirr rt 
of stump work character in one of the bedroor . 
Behind the altar is a Flemish triptych of abot 
1600, on the centre panel of which is painted 
the Adoration of the Magi, and on the wings 4 
kneeling man and woman in black with white 
ruffs. Ona shield in the corner of these pane's 
occurs a merchant’s mask—no doubt that of 
the man, who is said to be Sir Thomas Coteele, 
a Dutchman. He fled to this country at the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign from the Spanish persecution, 
and lent considerable sums to James I, for which 
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he was knighted, and, most curiously, married his daughter 
to the Edgcumbe of that time. During the earlier years of 
the sev:nteenth century he lived a great deal at Cothele, and 
seems ‘ ) have added the north-west tower in 1627. The coinci- 
dence “f his name—typically Dutch—and of that of the house, 
which clearly means in Cornish ‘“ the wood on the river,’’ is 
singula ~. 

T!.at the north-west tower, seen in Fig. 5, is as late as 1627 is 
borne out by several evidences. That date occurs on a stone 
in connection with alterations. ‘The Edgcumbes did not live, and 
have not lived much at Cothele after 1539, but turned their 
attention to Mount Edgcumbe in Stoke Damerel, next Plymouth. 
The Gothic traditions flourished in Cornwall up till the end of 
the century, and were quite capable of producing a work such as 
the tower at that date. As can be seen in the illustration, the 
tower is divided into stages by string-courses, one of which 
is boldly moulded in a cable pattern and is lighted by groups 
of lights, the material for which seems in some cases to have 
been re-used from the previous work which the tower absorbed. 

On Sir Richard’s death at Morlaix, in 1489, he was succeeded 
by Piers, his son—the two names alternating in the family. 
Fuller, whom few matters of this sort could escape, noted this 
fact in his usual picturesque manner. Writing of Piers in 
the ‘‘ Worthies,” he observed : 

The names of Pierce [or Peter] and Richard have been (faith my 
Author) fuccefively varied in this family, for fix or feven Defcents. 
Such chequering of Chriftian Names ferve Heraulds inftead of Stairs, 
whereby they Afcend with Affurance into the Pedigrees of Gentlemen, 
and I could with the like alternation on Font-names fafhionable in other 
families. For where the Heirs of an Houfe are of the fame Name, 
for many generations together, it occafioneth much miftake, and the 
moft cautious, and confcientious Heralds, are guilty of making inceftuous 
Matches, confounding the Father for the Son, and fo reciprecally. 

That is all the old bluffer says about Piers, selecting his 
name merely for a peg on which to hang one of his oblique 
utterances. Yet Piers was honoured with the Order of the 
Bath on the occasion of the marriage of Prince Arthur, and 

subsequently distinguished himself in Flanders, at Tournay, 
Terouanne, and the Battle of the Spurs. For his services he 
was enhanced to the rank of a knight banneret by Henry VIII, 
a facsimile of which banner hangs to this day in the great hall. 

By his first marriage Sir Piers procured at once funds for 
completing his father’s work at Cothele, and property nearer 
Plymouth, which not long after monopolised the attentions of 
the family. Jane Durnford was heiress of lands lying both 
sides of the river in East and West Stonehouse. East Stonehouse 
was a village utterly destroyed by the French towards the end 

of the Hundred Years’ War, the place of which knows it no more. 
West Stonehouse continued for many years a village, but when 
Charles II and William III turned their attention towards 
Plymouth as a naval base, Stonehouse was the first to be 





11—PANEL PAINTED WITH A REPRESENTATION OF THE BRASS TO SIR RICHARD 
AT MORLAIX. 


EDGCUMBE (DIED 1489) 
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developed. : 
oe a 3 
f Bs | heat — i 4 
Vanbrugh laid 
out the Gun 
Yard; and 
later architects 
successively 
provided for 
the needs of 
seamen until 
Sir John 
Rennie, in the 
second decade 
of the nine- 
teenth cen- 
tury, raised 
the glorious 
mass of the 
Royal Victual- 
ling Yard—the 
noblest indus- 
trial building 
in the whole 
of Great Britain. Meanwhile, Sir Piers began building 
Mount Edgcumbe on its peninsula. It is interesting to 
observe that most of the old Cornish families who remain 
in honour have property in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Plymouth—the Edgcumbes at Stonehouse, the St. Aubyns, 
the St. Germains and the Carews of Antony. 

One reason for the survival of Cothele in its original state lies 
in its having been, ever since Sir Piers’ time, more or less unin- 
habited and a dumping place for furniture and tapestry, super- 
seded at Mount Edgcumbe by more fashionable counterparts. 

The date of Sir Piers’ second marriage does not appear, 
unfortunately for the accurate dating of his work. Only the 
arms of Jane Durnford appear in the hall windows, which estab- 
lishes the fact that the hall was finished before his second venture. 
In the chapel glass the arms of Durnford, and also those of 
St. John—the family of his second wife—are given. ‘The window 
of St. Catharine was thus in honour of Catharine St. John. 
But if St. Anne, the companion saint in the window, could 
represent Jane Durnford I am not quite certain. Are Jane 
and Anne the same? One has certainly never heard of a St. 
Jane, and Joan was not yet a saint 

During the seventeenth century additions were made to 
the house, and Colonel Piers Edgcumbe, who had commanded 
a regiment for the King in besieged Plymouth, lived out his 
days in quietness there. But after his time the house would 
appear to have sunk in estate till, by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, it was unoccupied, 
save for the east wing, which 
was used byafarmer. In 1862 
this east side was repaired for 
the use of a widowed Lady 
Mount Edgcumbe, and now 
contains the rooms which are 
usually occupied by the family 
when alone. For habitation, 
they have a good deal to 
commend them for they look 
immediately over the gardens. 

Apart from the astonish- 
ing preservation of this home 
of the Early Tudor time and 
its entrancing situation at the 
head to a combe looking east 
over the chequered valley of 
the Tamar, there is true archi- 
tectural beauty in the perfect 
use of an intractable material 
—granite. Good examples of 
this are the pinnacles to the 
bell cot, and the mouldings 








13.—PLAN, BEFORE THE ADDITIONS OF LAST 
CENTURY WERE MADE TO THE EAST SIDE. 
(Black portions built by Sir Piers Edgcumbe). 

1, chapel ; 2, drawing-room ; 3, punch room; 4, great 
hall; 6, kitchen; 12, hall court; 17, gateway. 


and spandrels of the chief 
doorways. In the latter a 
plain conventional ornament 


has been evolved, large in its 
members though shallow in 
relief. In a softer stone it 
would appear perfunctory and 
thin, but in the rough granite 
its effect is not the least 
memorable of the beauties of 
this West Country Knole. 
CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 





SHEEP DIPPING. 


T Belton Park in Lincolnshire, the 
seat of Lord Brownlow, an 
‘ up-to-date ”’ concrete swim bath 
has recently been constructed in 
order to minimise the cost of 
labour involved in the old- 
fashioned method of the hand dipping baths, 
in which the sheep had to be bathed by hand, 
a laborious and unpleasant business on a hot 
day. At Belton the sheep bathe themselves, 
and a great saving in dip is effected by 
means of the two concrete draining pens laid 
with a fall into the bath. The photographs 
and plan show that the sheep enter into two 
pens from the road, from the second of which 
they are drawn into the small concrete collect- 
ing pen capable of holding twenty sheep, 
from which they are easily plunged into 
the bath by means of the sloping board and 
swing gate. The bath is 18ft. long, 3ft. 6ins. wide at the top 
and 14ins. wide at the bottom, with a sloping gangway to enable 
the sheep to walk into the two concrete draining pens. The 
operation consists of one man plunging the sheep into the bath, 
while another man gently pushes the heads of all sheep under 
the wash, then the third man controls the sheep for the allotted 
time and allows it to walk up the gangway into the draining pen. 
When the first draining pen is full, the gate is closed and the new 
lot of sheep enter the second draining pen until it is filled, when the 
first pen is opened to enable the sheep to enter the outgoing fold 
This fold has the advantage of a shaded wood to prevent the dip being 
evaporated by the sun, and so prolongs its action. By this method 
1,000 sheep can easily be dipped in one day with the aid of but three 
men. ‘The dip used is Strang’s ‘‘ N.B.”’ Non-poisonous Sheep Dip, 
which is found to be most effective in destroying the animal life on 
the sheep, leaving the wool in good colour and condition. D. 5S. 


JERSEYS AT WEYBEARDS FARM. 


Some exceptional Jerseys are to be on offer at the sale at Wey- 
beards Farm, Harefield, Middlesex, a sale conducted under a guarantee 
that the animals sold are absolutely free from any of the diseases to 
which cattle, and, perhaps, more particularly dairy cattle, are subject. 


THE GUARANTEE. 

The cattle are to be sold subject to their passing (1) the tuberculin 
test, (2) the abortion blood test, (3) the Avian tuberculin test, which 
is the test for Johne’s disease. The first two mentioned tests are well 
known, but the test for Johne’s disease is not so well knowa, though it is 
believed in the highest veterinary circles to be reliable. Obviously, 
the cattle could not be offered with such confidence under these con- 
ditions were it not considered certain they would be able to pass these 
severe tests. Actually, all the animals in the catalogue were recently 
put to the Avian test by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
in consultation with Mr. A. Barr, the Weybeards veterinary su1geon, 
and all passed. ‘The herd has been twice a year tested for tuberculosis 
in accordance with the requirements of the Ministry of Health (Grade 
“A” milk is produced at Weybeards) and is quite free. Last January 
all the cows and in-calf heifers in the herd passed the abortion blood 
test, since which date no animals have been brought into the herd. 


THE HERD BULL. 


Although the famous herd bull General Cowslip is not to be sold, 
it should be noted that all the bulls offered and four of the heifers 
are by him and a number of cows are in calf tohim. He is now fourteen 
years old and still in full vigour. General Cowslip was imported in 
1921 from Jersey, where he had, and still has, a great name. In 1918 
he won the much coveted progeny prize, always much sought after. 
General Cowslip is the only winner to come to England, nearly all the 
others having gone to America. Besides winning in 1918 he was three 
times second, always being shown with different daughters. He is 
the sire of many first prize winners, but perhaps his greatest achievement 
was last year, when his daughter Ulrica won the milk and butter 
championships in Jersey with the remarkable yield of 1,351 gallons of 
milk with a butter fat percentage which made this equal to 896lb. of 
butter. 





GENERAL COWSLIP. 
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ENTERING THE FIRST DRAINING PEN. 
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BELTON PARK. 


A FEW INTERESTING LOTS. 


The first animal in the sale is My Pet’s Katie, a deep-bodied cow, 
reserve at the Dairy Show in 1921, the only time shown there. Her 
milk yield with her first three calves totals 2,025 gallons with an average 
of over 5 per cent. butter fat. The breeding qualities of the two next 
lots on offer can be seen by their daughters also in this sale. Lots 4 
and 7 are without doubt the best daughters of Jersey Volunteer ever 
put up for auction. Lady Memento was first over Jersey in 1922 
and Lady Zara was first at the Royal this year. They are both good 
dairy cows, as well as being very exceptional show cows, and there is 
sure to be a strong competition for them. Any new herd that obtains 
these two cows and one of General Cowslip’s sons will have a wonderful 
foundation, as the General Cowslip and Jersey Volunteer strains blend 
wonderfully. Lot 5 is a great butter cow. She is now in full milk 
with her third calf. With her first two calves she totalled 1,249 gallons 
of milk with the remarkable fat percentage of 6.66. Her dam was the 
champion cow at the Royal Show this year, and her sire, besides being 
three times first over Jersey, has proved himself a great dairy sire. 
The following lot is a sweet daughter of Oxford Sultan of Oaklands, 
who, like General Cowslip, was a progeny prize winner. And _ so 
one might go through the remainder of the thirty females if one had 
space, but it will show the quality of the offering if one states that 
there are among them still two more Royal Show prize winners and 
a number of daughters of prize winners and cows with good milk yields. 


FOUR BULLS BY GENERAL COWSLIP. 


There are only four bulls in the sale, all by General Cowslip, 
and all are worthy of note. The first, Cowslip’ s You'll Do, is out of 
that fine show cow Quaintness, who was first over Jersey in 1919 ‘ ind 
was awarded a certificate in the Jersey milk records. Cowslip’s You ‘ll 
Do is a fine show bull who has been in the prize list whenever shown, 
having won one second and three third prizes (two of them at the R ryal 
Show). Cowslip’s Tidy Boy, the next in the catalogue, is a sha; vely 
bull out of the thousand-gallon cow Tidy White. The next lot is a 
yearling bull, Jessy’s General Cowslip, out of a cow with a yiel! in 
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Jersey of 1,122 gallons of milk, 5.62 butter fat percentage. He was 
reserve it the Royal this year, but he looks as if by next year he will 
be hard to beat as a two year old. The sale closes with a young son 
of Val Youcin Pussy, who took first prize at the Dairy Show in 1920 
and who also has a milk record certificate to her credit. The dams of 
all thes’ bulls (except the third one) can be seen at Weybeards Farm, 


MINGULAY 
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THE SOUTHERN FRAGMENTS OF THE LONG ISLAND, 


* ROM Barra Head to the Butt of Lewis”’ is the phrase 
by which a man may glibly comprehend the whole 


of that wild archi- 

pelago which lies out 

in the Atlantic tide, 

seventy miles or more from 
the Scottish mainland. It is 
a fine phrase and comes trip- 
pingly off the tongue, but few 
who use it know aught of 
either extremity, very few 
indeed know the two southern 
fragments which rear their 
ragged forms 6ooft. and gooft., 
respectively, above the ocean. 
Some time ago, ornitho- 
logical and botanical enthu- 
siasm took three of us and 
transplanted us from the din 
and ferment of the city to the 
peice and freedom of the 
hivher of these two islands, 
Mingulay by name, represent- 
ins one of the lesser links in 
that far-flung chain of desola- 
tion known as the Long Island. 
Miles out in the Minch we 

hid caught our first glimpse 
oi these outer isles—the faint 
bi ie outline of a hill glimmer- 
ins on the horizon, and for 
hours we had watched it as 
our little steamer rocked and 
pcughed her way under a 
merciless sun across the heavy 
swell which is always there. 
Northwards, the ragged line of 
Rum and the Coolin were 
dimly visible above a world 
of haze. Behind, the Inner 
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and anyone keenly interested would be well advised to see them. This 
sale should be of particular attraction to anyone thinking of founding a 
new herd, as they may be sure that they are buying the very best type 
of Jersey (where both type and milk production have been taken into 
account) free from any fear of disease. We shall await with interest the 
result of a sale where such a striking new departure has been made. 


OF THE LONG ISLAND 


By Rospert Moyes ApDaAM. 


WITH MINGULAY ON THE HORIZON. 


Islands and the mainland had receded into obscurity—they 
were of the past and done with—our interests iay ahead. 


And for hours the blue hill 
seemed to draw no_ nearer. 
But as our pigmy steamer 
persevered the blue line 
became bluer, grew more 
definite, lengthened, hill after 
hill, land after land north and 
south, appeared out of the 
haze until the long stretch of 
the Long Island filled the 
horizon as far as the eye 
could reach, with the great 
bulk of Muldonaich frowning 
down across our bows. Mul- 
donaich is the outpost of the 
Barra Isles, moored like some 
giant sentinel in the fairway 
of the seas guarding the 
approach to Castlebay. Its 
great black sides, dropping 
sheer into the sea, and its 
tare green summit seem to 
embody the individuality of 
the isles, their ruggedness, 
barrenness and utter hopeless- 
ness, and withal their strange 
fascination. 

We left Muldonaich astern 
and throbbed a slow course 
into Castlebay, which swarms 
with herring fishers for one 
month of the year and sleeps 
for the rest of the time. It 
is this magnificent natural 
harbour—one of the finest and 
most sheltered on the west 
coast, situated in unrivalled 
proximity to the Atlantic— 
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which has made Castlebay. Our steamer threaded its way 
through the innumerable craft lying at anchor, passed 
Kiessimul Castle, the ancient stronghold of the MacNeills, 
which, occupying an island to the exclusion of all else, has 
given the bay the English name which it now enjoys. 

We disembarked our impedimenta and spent the rest of 
that day in an ascent of Barra’s highest hill, Heaval, some 
,260 odd feet in height. From its summit we viewed the 
prospect of the isles to the south, with Mingulay, the isle of our 
desire, just lightly tipped by a bank of rolling cloud; while 
away to the west lay the illimitable breadth of the Atlantic, 
a panorama of blue sky and blue sea which seemed to roll away 
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to a new world. No wonder that Dr. Johnson said, 150 veargs 
age, in the course of his tour in the Hebrides, “‘ This now js 
the Atlantic. If I should tell at a tea-table in London that 
I have crossed the Atlantic in an open boat, how they'd 
shudder, and what a fool they’d think me to expose m ‘self 
to such a danger.”’ 

Since those days there has been little change or improve- 
ment in the local means of communication, and if you dosire 
to visit islands which lie out of the track of the mail ste: mer 
you must travel still as the venerable Doctor did in his day, 
But, after all, half the fascination of these isles would disappear 
with the arrival of a daily seaplane. 


GLIMPSE OF THE SEA-FOWL NURSERY 
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THE AIR IS FILLED WITH SWEEPING AND GLIDING BIRDS. 


It was about eight o’clock and a glorious morning when 
we hoisted sail and let go the rope which bound us to civilisa- 
tion, and, catching a breeze off the castle, sped out of sight of 
Castlebay. We held away south through the tortuous, reef- 
str-wn sounds of the islands. Slowly and, as it were, reluctantly 
the islands fell behind us, Vatersay and Sandray and Flodday, 
lasily Lingay and Pabbay, all equally lifeless and hope- 
less, that utter hopelessness that can only be born out of 
Sterility. 

The sea soon began to swarm with sea-fowl; the air was 
filled with little parties of guillemots and puffins coming and 
g0ing southward—signs, indeed, that we were approaching 
a great breeding colony. We passed the Inner and Outer 


Heiskers enshrouded in a cloud of screaming birds; these 
are the outposts—the suburbs, if you will—of the great sea-fowl 
city on the cliffs of Mingulay. Our boat stood out for the 
eastern side of the island, and we only had a glimpse of the long 
range of towering precipice which fronts the Atlantic side, but 
that sufficed: that glimpse of whitewashed rocks with a 
multitude of specks rising and falling like a swarm of bees, and 
the harmonious cadence of distant sea-fowl music. 

Landing on Mingulay was a tough nut to crack, but even- 
tually we were set down on a bare rock washed every few minutes 
by the surge of the ocean, and left there with our impedimenta 
to find a way out—a somewhat hazardous proceeding, as 
immediately behind us the cliff rose like the gable of a house, 
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and on the summit a deputation of puffins paraded as if to 
welcome our arrival on the island. We were left to make our 
way to the Chapel House—a substantial building gifted to 
the island by the merchants and community of Castlebay— 
the upper floor serving as a chapel, and the lower as a residence 
for any church clergy who might require to minister to the 
needs of the island. 

This is the place in which to live a life of entire freedom from 
the trammels and conventions of civilised society and the re- 
straints of law and order. We had an island to do what we liked 
with—the natives counted for nothing, for beyond the village we 
had a world to ourselves. A life of isolation, detached from all 
the influences which go to make what is commonly called 
civilisation. The telegraph had not reached them. The Post 
Office scarcely recognised them—letters, indeed, might encircle 
the globe in less time than they required to travel to this remote 
corner of the King’s dominions; and while the world has moved 
on like some great river Mingulay has been cast into a back- 
water and has made no effort to extricate itself and join the 
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nothing to prepare the new-comer for the great sight which he 
will witness later on, when once he is landed, and no indic: tion 
of the wealth of life which exists on the island’s fringe. At 
one point you can look down a great gorge which has been sa »ped 
out by the sea and behold the really sublime precipic: of 
Biul-a-Crag, once the home of the white-tailed eagle, now 
white from sea to summit with noisy, restless but beautify) 
sea-fowl. 

It comes as a revelation. Earth, air and sea are flecked 
with birds. Guillemots and razorbills and kittiwakes si: in 
myriads, rank upon rank, row upon row, all talking and qua-rel- 
ling and moving their heads from side to side in the funniest 
fashion imaginable. Beyond the cliff the air is filled with sweep- 
ing and gliding gulls and occasional fulmars, whose outstretched 
pinions seem rarely moved to any effort of flight, added to these 
the rapid whirring of guillemots with their feet outstretched 
like paddles on either side form a never-ending stream journeying 
to and from the sea. But however wonderful and marveilous 
this vast assembly may appear, it is perhaps the remarkable 
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current. It was, therefore, with no great feeling of surprise 
that I learned that in 1910 the population of Mingulay had 
evacuated their isle en masse, the larger proportion settling 
on the island of Vatersay, which shelters Castlebay from 
the south. 

There is, perhaps, no phase of our country’s wild life which 
can provide the real enthusiast with so fascinating a scene of 
grandeur and native prodigality as a great breeding colony of 
sea-fowl, and there are few sea-fowl colonies on our extensive 
seaboard which present a more impressive spectacle of this kind 
than that on this outer isle. 

Up to the time when the boat is chafing and bumping 
against the landing place a visitor without previous knowledge 
of the island would never dream that a vast and wonderful bird 
assembly was close at hand. Something of the sea-bird life is 
certainly visible as the boat approaches the landing place from 
the north, for numbers of puffins may be observed sitting along 
the turfy edge of the rocky coast which forms the brink of the 
cliffs and in front of the entrances to countless burrows which 
honeycomb the grassy slopes above. But there is certainly 
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way this bird throng distributes its numbers over the rocks 
that calls for notice and astonishment. The cliffs here sem 
to present the ideal conditions for nesting sea-fowl. Every sort 
and kind of ledge is available, and all are fully tenanted. 

On the highest reach of the cliff and out on the broad w:nd- 
swept surfaces that adjoin the rocks the outstanding birds are 
the oystercatchers. No approach to the cliffs can pass un- 
challenged without the constant shriek and pipe of these bids. 
Their nest is the hardest imaginable to find, and a pair of t'iese 
constantly shrieking birds can exasperate the bird man to ‘he 
borderland of insanity when he has failed to find a nest a ter 
an hour or more’s searching. 

About the same region and on the uppermost ledges of ‘he 
cliffs is the domain of the big gulls. They are the big, strong 
thieves of cliffdom—the undesirables who make life a burden 
for their weaker brethren—for their nesting sites are chosen 
on the broad grassy ledges where many of the nests are often 
placed amid surroundings adorned by sea thrift and lichen- 
covered rocks. 

(To be continued.) 
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PLANTS THAT MAKE THE AUTUMN 
GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


ESERVEDLY great is the praise given to the first 
flowers that come into bloom during the earliest 
months of the year. But what of those—surely 
equally blest—which at the opposite end of the season 
enable us to fend off, for a few weeks longer than 

would otherwise be the case, the coming of winter? Now—if 
ever—the gardener must fight for his inheritance. Scrupulous 
tidiness and removal of faded flowers, sweeping up of falling 
leaves, etc., are all aids that help us to cling to summer, so 
that at midday the garden still smiles bravely. 

But this is not sufficient. Just at the moment when the 
battle appears to be going against you, fresh, vigorous reinforce- 
ments must be poured in, and then the garden will glow with 
a force and virility that makes winter seem far away. Happily, 
there are such plants—and in abundance, too. Plants that 
help the autumn garden. One must place them wisely, 
so that they do not create too large patches of bare greenery 
earlier in the summer and, above all, one must choose just those 
points where every ounce of their beauty will tell to its fullest 
weight. This, of course, is where the skill of the garden planner 
comes in, and what may be termed ‘“‘ double masking ”’ is an 
invaluable aid in keeping the border always trim and fresh- 
looking. For example, an earlier blooming plant masks the 
spot occupied by our later flower until the former has served 
its purpose, then the dead flowers and part of the stem are cut 
off and the latest plant, growing behind it, is pulled forward 
and well spread and tied out to mask the spot once again that 
would otherwise be flowerless. 

Another important point in keeping things up to standard 
late in the season is to include a sufficient number of the dwarfer 
flowering plants. Many of the later bloomers are tall growers 
and, unless this question is very carefully watched, the disposition 
will be for the flowers to become massed towards the back, 
while the front is comparatively bare. Happily, this is a matter 
that only needs recognition, for such a state of affairs ‘is very 
easily rectified, as there are good dwarf and medium plants 
as well as taller ones, and it is only a question of massing these 
in sufficient bulk to obtain splendid effects. 

Having laid so much stress upon this point, let us deal with 
these first and, working upwards, come to those of the greatest 
height at the last. Starworts are mostly rather tall, but not 
invariably so, and we have three special little species that we 
treasure highly for their dwarfness, neatness and floriferousness 
when the season is drawing to its close. Aster acris nanus 
is the first of these, and a grand little servant it is. Never 
exceeding 1ft. in height, the habit of growth is an even dense 
compact mass that, in late September and October, becomes 
buried beneath its masses of tiny starry flowers. Half a foot 
taller, Aster corymbosus is equally desirable, though of looser 
growth, but equally free in its profusion of small white flowers, 
which are not produced until October is in. Later than either 
of these comes grandiflorus, which delays until November, and, 
once again, the stature is 6ins. taller. Here we have colour 
indeed, for the blooms are a rich deep violet that is especially 
telling so late in the year. 

Surprise may be expressed at the inclusion of Campanula 
muralis in a list of late autumn flowers. “‘ Surely,’ you will 
say, ‘‘ this is a June flower ?”’ Quite true, but it is a ‘“ double 
event,” and, when well supplied with water after the first flowering 
is passed, October will again see the plant smothered by those 
bell-shaped deep purple-blue flowers that are so beautiful and 
effective. One of the chief glories among our dwarfer plants 





THE RICH DEEP VIOLET BLOOMS OF ASTER GRANDIFLORUS. 





LIRIOPE SPICATA WITH ITS EFFECTIVE SPIKES 
OF VIOLET PURPLE FLOWERS. 


is, of course, the plant so often known as Plumbago larpente. 
This is not a plumbago at all, but Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, 
and the fullest use should be made of its capabilities as a front 
row specimen. The flowers certainly resemble the plumbago, 
and the contrast between the bright cobalt blue flowers and the 
vivid red hues that the foliage assumes as the autumn draws on 
is one of the most beautiful pictures that October can show. 
The height attained is about nine inches, and half a dozen 
plants at least should be used to form a really fine clump. 
Cimicifuga cordifolia is taller than most of our medium stature 
plants; but most of this height is in the flower-stems, and at 
this late date it is an advantage to have a few taller specimens 
brought well forward. This is very attractive, and its light 
and graceful creamy white plumes add much to the charm and 
variety of the border. 

Our next subject is a bulbous one, Colchicum autumnale, 
and this and its varieties are a host in themselves, affording 
great patches of magnificent flowers that make a fine display 
and last well. The colour of the type is a glistening silvery 
mauve, but the pure white is no whit less beautiful. C. Atro- 
purpureum is well worth including, for, though the flowers are 
so much smaller, the rich wine red colour is very telling. Those 
who appreciate double flowers will like C. plenum, in which the 
lilac colour of the type is repeated, but with a great addition 
in the number of petals. Another re- 
markably striking species is C. speciosum 
Ruby Queen, and in this we have a 
combination of large size, deep ruby 
red, greatly enhanced in appearance 
by the pure white centre. These are 
awkward subjects with which to deal 
successfully en masse in the border, for 
their large foliage occupies the ground 
in early summer, then disappears and 
leaves rather a large gap that is difficult 
to fill, save by some very dwarf and 
quick-growing annual that can be pulled 
out before the flowers of the colchicums 
appear in September and October. 

Not more than a couple of feet in 
height, Eryngium planum is certain of 
a great welcome, for it is just as good 
for cutting as it is effective in the 
border, and that is saying a good deal 
when one remembers the small bright 
blue heads and the amazing profusion 
with which these are produced. It is 
worth noting that this must be given 
a spot in fullest sunshine, otherwise 
one’s estimate of the height may prove 
to be considerably under the actuality ; 
but in a dry, sunny spot it does keep 
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really dwarf. Another Eryngium—spinalba—of equal stature, 
is equally good and branches freely, the whitish grey bracts 
being extremely effective. 

The fine colours and massed flower effect of the dwarf 
heleniums are impossible to beat, and the border that is 
strong in its representation of these cannot fail to present a 
gay and charming appearance right up to winter. One of the 
most telling of all is autumnale cupreum, of which it would be 
impossible to give an adequate pen picture, either as regards 
the plant or its colour. The warm ever-changing coppery 
mahogany simply defies description, and must be seen and 
possessed to appreciate it. Helenium autumnale striatum is 
a worthy companion and, even in its first year after planting, 
capable of spreading to a diameter that is equal to its height, 
and that is 2ft. The flowers are borne in a similar wild profusion, 
continue for weeks, and are a splendid mixture of crimson and 
gold. Associate this with Aster acris and you have a fine 
garden colour group. Really quite dwarf, in that it does 
not reach 1ft. in height, Inula ensifolia is a charming little golden- 
flowered September representative of these popular border 
flowers that should not be overlooked and is really fine when 
used in bold patches. 

Not often met with, Liriope spicata is good at a height 
of 1}ft., the narrow grass-like foliage and spikes of violet-purple 
flowers proving very effective through September and well into 
October. Some use Polygonum affine near the front of the 
rock garden, but we prefer it right at the front of the herbaceous 
border where it may be allowed to spread over the pathway. 
The close habit leads to the production of cushions of deep 
green leaves, from among which—through September and 
‘October—spring numberless spikes of effective rosy crimson 
flowers. A unique little Salvia—angustifolia—is just beginning 
its flower-time, and please note that this must be provided 
with a really sheltered spot or it will be lost, for, as a native of 
Mexico, it is not reliably hardy. The graceful habit of growth 
will commend it to all lovers of a good border plant, while the 
lavender blue flowers will appeal especially to those who appreciate 
delightful colour. ° (OW. C-W. 
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CAMPANULA MURALIS FLOWERS TWICE A YEAR. 










WILD PLANTS ON THE SCOTCH MOORS 


UGUST, with the arrival of the shooting season, brings to 
one’s mind a picture of the wild, wind-swept moor- 
land, covered with its dense purple carpet of heather 
intermixed with the sweet-scented gale, where nestle the 
grouse, ptarmigan and many other smaller fry too insig- 

nificant to interest the sportsmen who, these days, are tramping 
over miles of apparently unending stretches of heath, armed 
with the gun, the beaters preceding them breaking the silence 
of the hills—a silence which, probably, has lasted since 
September, 1923. The hills and the moors have a strange 
fascination for the majority of our race, especially those of 
Scotch descent. How the blood is caused to course through 
the veins and produce a curiously expectant feeling—a feeling 
of nearness to something akin to an ideal combined with a 
sense of loneliness and remoteness from one’s fellow-beings 
which only the surounding hills can give—their grey, gaunt 
shadows casting, as it were, a deep gloom over our restless and 
wandering spirits. 

_ For companionship one can, however, turn to the wild 
native flora of the hills and moors and there find interest and 
solace be one so inclined. There is, perhaps, no flora of such a 
varied composition as that of the hills, containing as it does 
many lowland plants which gradually and slowly ascend to the 
higher levels, undergoing in many cases a certain amount of 
modification from the ordinary type met with at sea level. 
One finds typical marsh-loving plants, e.g., Saxifraga stellaris, 
revelling in the superabundance of peat and sphagnum. A 
few steps further on, approaching a rocky scree, one meets 
with some of the common alpines, such as Saxifraga hypnoides 
and aizoides, enjoying refreshment from a mountain rill. One 
cannot miss on a visit to the moors the dense cushions of light 
green foliage in rounded hummocks of Silene acaulis, the 
Cushion Pink cr Moss Campion, an alpine representative of the 
Caryophyllaceez. When in bloom in July it forms a pretty 
picture with its delicately tinted pale pink flowers peeping 
out from the green cushion. Along these mountain streams 
a few other interesting plants may be found if one takes the 
trouble to search for them. The beautiful little Thalictrum 
alpinum with its small upright stem of 2-3ins. high bear- 
ing its numerous greenish purple flowers characterised by their 
superabundance of yellow stamens, peeps up above the green of 
the grass. Close by and very difficult to distinguish is one of 
the fern tribe, Selaginella selaginoides—a delicate little trailing 
member of the group. The fern family, as a rule, is well repre- 
sented on the Scotch moors by such as the oak fern, the beech 
fern, the holly fern and the hard fern. Then come the lycopods— 
some upright, like Lycopodium clavatum, with its club-shaped 
spore-bearing head; Lycopodium alpinum, trailing over the 
bare surface of the schistose or granitic rocks. One may be lucky 








enough to find the bladder fern, Cystopteris fragilis, and its 
mountain cousin, but the latter is somewhat of a rarity in Scotland 
save in a few choice localities. When one gets on to some of the 
higher rocky screes, the plant lover should be happy indeed. 
The glorious globe flowers (Trollius europzus) with their dancing 
yellow heads are generally out of reach of any but the experienced 
climber. In close proximity, sheltering under an overhanging 
crag, may lurk Sedum Rhodiola, with its upright stems 
bearing their thick fleshy, waxy, blue-green leaves and masses 
of yellow flower heads, accompanied by dense, dark green mats 
of Saxifraga oppositifolia. Dryas octopetala, the beautiful 
rosaceous alpine, with its large white flowers and dark green 
serrated leaves, forms thick tufts and carpets on many of the 
rocky plateaux so common in some of the Perthshire bills. 
Alongside one may alight on one of the wintergreens—pyrola— 
that peculiar ericaceous plant with its basal leaves and long 
slender flower stems. Another frequenter of the peat bog is 
the ‘‘Grass of Parnassus,’’ so called by Dioscorides. The pant 
(Parnassia palustris) is an elegant member of the saxifrage 
family, with its mostly radical or basal leaves, with a long flower 
stalk bearing usually one yellow or white flower. In height 
t varies from 6ins. to 18ins., and lends a distinct charm to the 
marsh when it is in bloom. 

On the moor itself a few of the more common inhabitents 
are Pinguicula vulgaris, with its basal leaves and slender flo:ver 
stem with its delicate and graceful purple flower; Dro:cra 
rotundifolia and longifolia—the sun-dews with their pecu iar 
leaves densely covered with small reddish glandular hairs so 
active in catching insects, which serve as a source of nitrogen us 
food. Both these are insectivorous plants and grow in mar ‘ly 
areas on the moor. The bog asphodel, Narthecium ossifragi, 
is a common sight with its graceful yellow flowers, along w th 
Solidago cambrica. The spotted orchid, Orchis maculata, al ng 
with a close relative Habenaria, are also frequently met w ‘h. 
A rare find is that of the lesser Twayblade, Listera corda‘a, 
with its two opposite basal leaves, between which arises « 1¢ 
long, slender flower stem bearing a loose panicle of sm |, 
greenish-brown flowers. This graceful little native generaily 
lies snugly hidden in the heather, almost attempting to keep 
its beauty to itself. Tofieldia palustris, covered with its white 
woolly hairs, also stands out somewhat from its neighbours. 
In a few grassy patches, Antennaria dioica, densely clothed in 
white hairs, with its flowers often assuming a pinkish colour, 
may be seen standing out from the green verdure. 

Space forbids me mentioning many more of the inhabitants 
of the moors and hills, but the above will serve to show that the 
plant population is by no means small in these areas. They lend 
a distinct tone, colour and charm to ‘‘ the land of brown heath 
and shaggy wood.” G. Cs % 
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ASTLEY HALL. 


To THE EpiTor. 

Sin,—A year or two ago there appeared in 
your pages a description of Astley Hall, Chorley, 
Lancs, which has recently been given as a 
war memorial to the town by Mr. R. A. Tatton 
of Cuer’en. Iam fortunate in living within easy 
distance of Astley, and asa hobby I have made 
a detailed study of the Hall. On a window 
ofacorr'dor overlooking the courtyard my atten- 
tion was recently called to some small scratches. 
These were exceedingly difficult to see, and 
only by looking at them at certain angles did 
the light make them visible. The scratches, 
which are in old script, are as follow : (1) “‘ Rex 
in ceternis (?) vivat’”; (2) “ Vive le Roy 
Jacques” ; (3) ‘‘ God save ye king.”’ Another 
uncompleted one is “‘ Rex Ja geor xs 
and another, almost illegible, ‘‘ Z’fundatz.” 
Might the last inscription be intended for 
“efundat ” and the letter at the end of the 
word, looking like a “‘ z,” be merely the final 
flourish of the ‘‘ t ” ? Note the spelling ‘‘ Roy ” 
for the modern French Roi. The latter spelling 
is first found, I believe, in an edition of the 
“Dictionnaire de l’Academie Frangaise”’ of 
1742, and was not definitely used before the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. This 
assigns the date of the scratches to somewhere 
before 1740. The text refers to a King James, 
either James I (1603-25) or James II (1685--88). 
One of the inscriptions is upside down, which 
suggests that it might have been executed 
about the time of the insertion of the window. 
The exterior woodwork of the latter bears the 
date 1600, thus placing the time of the writing 
at somewhere about 1600, the approximate 
time of James I. Thus the scratches are of 
considerable antiquity and should be replete 
with interest to those who are interested 
in things ancient. I have seen no mention 
of the above in any books dealing with Astley 
Hall, and the caretaker who showed me the 
scratches said that he himself had only dis- 
covered them while cleaning the window a few 
days previous to my visit. It would be interest- 
ing to hear whether anyone else has seen the 
scratches or has any other ideas about them.— 
J. STANLEY LEATHERBARROW. 

[These interesting graffiti were not noticed 
when the articles on Astley Hall were written. 
We would suggest that the third word of the 
first inscription should be ‘“‘zternis.”—Eb.] 






























POLO FOR LADIES. 


To THE EpiIror. 
Sir—I have been much interested to see in 
Country Lire and other English illustrated 
papers received by this mail pictures of the 
first ladies’ polo match at Hurlingham. Under 
one of the pictures I noticed the remark that 
the ladies had great difficulty in hitting the 
ball and that the game was treated as a joke. 
Personally, I am very much interested in the 
game from a lady’s point of view, but having 
myself only played in small stations in India 
in some men’s teams and a few mixed teams, 
I write with a limited experience. However, 
I see no reason why ladies should not play 
seriously, provided, firstly, they have the 
physique, secondly, they play on small ponies 
of 14 hands 2ins. or 14 hands rin., and, thirdly, 
Practice polo much in the same way as they do 
tennis ; for instance, I suggest women playing 
on small ponies as they are much less tiring 
to ride, are very much handier and, as a rule 
Not so unwieldy as big animals. Obviously, 
the most important consideration for a ladies’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


polo pony must be easiness to play, so that she 
does not expend all her physical strength 
in riding him and have none left for hitting 
the ball. If women would only train their 
own ponies, it would help them considerably, 
as the pony you can do the most with is nearly 
always the one you have trained yourself. 
Constant practice in doing all the various 
strokes correctly and in hitting the ball at the 
right moment is, of course, essential for anyone 
who is going to play seriously. As regards the 
physical fitness side of the question, I leave 
the more intricate points for the medical pro- 
fession to deal with ; but my own experience 
is that it is less exhausting to play three chukkers 
of polo than to row steadily for two or three 
hundred yards. Considering the small amount 
of practice that the ladies of my acquaintance 
have who play polo, it is remarkable how 
quickly they take to the game, and this ought 
to be a great stimulus to the enterprise.— 
S. M. TuGwe tt. 

[Our correspondent is mistaken in thinking 
that there was a photograph of ladies’ polo 
in Country Lire or any disparaging remarks 
on the subject. Whether or not the theoretical 
objections are sound, there are practical objec- 
tions to ladies’ polo in England; but we 
can believe that in India or the Colonies 
there may be much to be said for it.—Eb.] 


OUR RARER MAMMALS. 
To THE EpDITor. 


Sir,—May I make an appeal through your 
columns on behalf of our rarer British mammals, 
namely, the marten, polecat and, last but not 
least, the wild cat? My reason for doing so 
is that, though these creatures are of such great 
interest to the naturalist, being remnants of 
the fauna with which this island was peopled 
in early historic and late prehistoric times, 
the non-naturalist seems to take little interest 
in them, though his sympathy is quickly 
roused on bshalf of foreign birds and beasts, 
whether egrets or white rhinoceros! Yet the 
pine marten (now confined to the Lake District, 
part of Wales, part of the Highlands, and the 
wild west of Ireland) is one of the most beautiful 
and graceful of animals ; the polecat, which is 
restricted to central Wales, is handsome too ; 
and that fine savage, the wild cat, never now 
met with save in the Highlands, must also 
excite our admiration and, even more, our 
interest. The Scotch wild cat is distinct from 
the Felis silvestris silvestris of the Continent, 
being darker and more handsomely marked, 
and it has been given the title of F. s. grampia. 
If the Scotch wild cat were exterminated it 
would mean the loss of a unique race; yet 
a considerable number of these fine cats are 
killed annually and, according to a recent 
letter in the Times, a determined effort has 
been made in one locality to exterminate them. 
Now, the haunts of the wild cat are the wildest 
of moors and deer forests, where the harm it 
can do is infinitesimal—at the most it can 
only take toll of a few yrouse. Is it too much to 
ask of owners and shooting tenants that they 
shall tolerate a few of these cats? Is it too 
much to ask of owners of certain broad bogs 
in central Wales that they will give the polecat 
a little law ? And is it too much to ask that 
the marten shall not be killed at sight ?— 
Frances Pitt. 


A TERN THAT WANTS A TOUPEE. 
To THE EpITor. 
Smr,—I send herewith a photograph of a 
Sandwich tern, taken at 
Ravenglass in Cum- 
berland. It is remark- 
kable as showing dis- 
tinctly that, although 
the tern is still sitting 
on its eggs during the 
height of the breeding 
season, its head is 
already fast losing its 
characteristic summer 
cap of black. I regret 
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that the negative was lost soon after this some- 
what poor print was made, but perhaps this 
print will serve to show that the terns do 
sometimes lose their summer caps so early in 
the year as the date on which this picture was. 
taken, June roth.— Rurus H. MALLINSON. 
COMING HOME TO DIE. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Str,—As dead lesser black-back gulls (Larus 
fuscus affinis) are very rare in the breeding 
colonies—one, or possibly two, per season 
being the number found in the large colonies 
with which I have been associated during the 
past fifteen years—there are naturally no records 
of birds of this species returning to nest in the 
colony in which they themselves were hatched. 
On July 29th I visited the large colony in 
Westmorland and found one dead adult, 
sitting in a natural attitude as if alive, with 
neck straight and head held high. Although 
cold, the eye showed that the bird had died that 
day. On picking it up, I was delighted to find 
a B.B. ring numbered 34202 upon its leg. 
This showed that the bird was eight years old, 
for I marked it there as a chick on July 14th, 
1916. ‘This is the first and only record of a 
British lesser black-back gull being found dead 
in its parent gullery—H. W. RoBINson. 


FORGOTTEN SPORTS ON THE THAMES. 
To THE EpDITorR. 
Sir,—To-day, if we wish to see aquatic sports 
on the Thames, we must seek out its upper 
reaches. This was not the case in the Middle 
Ages when, “‘ The Bridge, the wharfs, and the 
houses near the river,” were often, ‘“‘ crowded 
with people to see the sports and make them- 
selves merry.”” What were these sports ? 
The two most popular were “ Boat Tilting,” and 
‘Water Quintain,” in which the adventurous 
Cockney of the day sought to obtain the thrills 
of the tournament, participation in which was 
forbidden him, as being below the rank of 
esquire. In “‘ Boat Tilting,’ two boats set 
off at the same moment from opposite points 
of the course, being rowed at all possible speed, 
so as to meet at acommon centre. In the bows, 
firmly planted upon their feet, stood burly ’pren- 
tice boys—one champion to either vessel— 
a wooden shield on the left arm, and a blunted 
spear in the right hand, poised in readiness for 
the thrust. It is thus obvious that the full 
shock of the impact of the two vessels was caught 
by the two combatants upon their shields. 
If the spears broke short in their hands, their 
possessors might with good fortune and real 
skill, preserve their balance, and their positions 
in the boat. This was what they set them- 
selves to do, and what won them the coveted 
applause of the host of spectators. But if 
the spear did not break upon the instant— 
if its point rested, though but for a second, 
upon the opposing shield, the staff itself being 
unbroken—the luckless belligerent was pre- 
cipitated heels over head into the water. 
Of “ Water Quintain”’ I send you an illus- 
tration, the sporting sketch of some forgotten 
artist of the fourteenth century (MSS. 2 B 
VII, Royal Library). A stout pole was firmly 
hammered down into the river bed, and against 
this pole a wooden target was securely nailed. 
The young fellow with his lance now took his 
stand in the vessel’s stern, and the craft set 
forward. Impetus was attained less by the 
exertions of the rowers than by the violence 
of the current which—in those days when the 
narrow arches of Old London Bridge banked 
up the waters—produced “‘ rapids,’ whose force 
was amply sufficient to overset a boat not 
skilfully manceuvred. Here, as in the tilting, 
the aquatic sportsman might preserve his 
balance if only the lance broke short in his 
hand. If the lance did not break short, it 


pushed him firmly backwards over the rudder, 
and the boat went on without him. But there 
were rescue boats at hand and willing arms to 
extricate those unfortunates who, in a highly 
literal sense, had “‘ gone under ’ 
flict.—KENNETH HARE. 


in the con- 
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‘*MEN SPEAK OF THE FAIR AS THINGS WENT WITH THEM THERE.” 


AT A VILLAGE FAIR. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The village fair and agricultural show 
are as popular as ever in the country round 
Leeds. It is fostered by the great landowners, 
whose interest in practical farming is well 
known, among whom the Earl of Harewood, 
Lord Lascelles and the Lane-Foxes readily 
occur to mind. The farmers support it with 
enthusiasm, and valuable prize lists are the 
rule. The happy incident illustrated occurred 
at the Thorner and Scarcroft Show while the 
horses stood by during the judging of the 
cattle—Haro_p G. GRAINGER. 








ABBEYDORE CHURCH. 
To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—You recently published a photograph 
of mine showing one of the doors in Abbeydore 
Church, Herefordshire, and I thought possibly 
that a few more details of this fine building 
would be interesting if you have not already 
illustrated these. What can be seen of the 
church to-day is but a portion of the original 
building which was raised here by Robert 
of Ewyas in the early part of the twelfth century 
for monks of the new Cistercian Order. The 
monastery has been destroyed, but a large 
portion of the church remains. The building 
is cruciform, and the square embattled tower 
is set at an angle of the choir and transept. 
The style throughout is Early English, and 
the retrochoir or ambulatory has five chapels 
with vaulted roofs resting on fine clustered 
pillars with variously carved capitals, which 
are regarded by experts as some of the very best 
of their class. A seventeenth-century wooden 
screen, with the arms of Lord Scudamore, 
the work of John Abel, stretches across the 
choir entrance, and the original altar, which 
was rescued from a neighbouring dairy, is a 
remarkable stone slab, 12ft. long. The building 
was restored in 1635 by John, Lord Scudamore, 
when it was re-roofed and the tower added ; 
and what now remains of the original buildings 
consists of transepts, choir and two arches 
of the demolished nave, traces of which can 
easily be marked extending westward across 
the churchyard. Abbeydore stands at the 
extremity of the Golden Valley near the little 
river Dore, from which it takes its name, 
and the whole of this district is of the greatest 
interest to the archzologist, as it is situated 





THE AMBULATCRY OF ABBEYDORE, 


in that part of Herefordshire which is as 
attractive for its antiquities as it is for its charm- 
ing scenery —W. A. CALL 


CUSTOMS THAT SURVIVE. 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The picturesque old harvest customs 
have almost entirely disappeared, but here 
and there one still finds relics of the old-time 
practices. At Driffield in East Yorkshire the 
quaint old ceremony of ringing the harvest 
bell is still observed, the bell being rung at 
sunrise and sunset for a month during which 
the harvest operations are in progress. In 
the old days the ringing of this bell used to 
mark the time for beginning and ceasing work 
in the fields. In some of the rural districts 
on the Humber the “harvest bell” is also 
rung, and old records tell how formerly the 
ringer was entitled to claim two pecks of wheat 
from each cottager for his services, the toll 
being paid at Easter. The “ gleaning bell ” 
is rung in some parts of Rutlandshire and 
Lincolnshire. In the former county the ringer 
used to claim as recompense for thus publicly 
announcing that gleaners were free to go into 
the field one penny from each adult gleaner. 
At West Deeping, Lincolnshire, an attempt 
was made some years ago to raise the fee to 
twopence, and the gleaners, feeling that too 
high a toll, declined to pay, and so the practice 
fell into disuse. Probably nowhere to-day 
could one find the ‘“‘ Mell Doll” or “ Ivy 
Girl” at harvest time, yet half a century ago 
this curious figure was the centre of the rejoic- 
ings which marked the celebration of Harvest 
Home. The ‘ Mell” was the last sheaf to 
be garnered. It was shaped like a huge doll 
and gaily decked in a white dress and many- 
coloured ribbons. The tallest labourer carried 
it to the farmhouse, where it was presented 
to the farmer to the accompaniment of strange 
chants, the burden of which was a demand for 
food and “ pence for ale.” In many places 
it was believed that if the ‘‘ mell ’”? were hung 
from the ceiling of the farm kitchen or barn 
it would safeguard the premises from damage 
by fire or storm. Only a few years ago one came 
upon the ceremonial presentation of a “ mell ” 
on an outlying farm in East Yorks. There is 
still a survival of the old-time custom in the 
miniature stacks of wheat which invariably 
figure in the harvest festival decorations of 
many village churches and chapels. One has 

heard old labourers claim that the harvesters 

can, by law, claim certain rations of cakes and 

ale, but the law of custom has been mixed 

with statute law. Many of the old manors had 

“‘victual rules’? which enacted that every 

labourer employed in harvesting must be allowed 

at the cost of the farmer “ one drinking with 

bread and cheese in the morning, a dinner of 

roast meat and other good victuals meet for 

men and women in harvest time, and two drink- 

ings in the afternoon, and drink always during 

their work as need shall require.” —W. S. 
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A MALTESE FARM.’ 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—About two miles from Valetta, anc near 
a village called Curmi, is a farm of about 50 acres, 
The farm buildings were originally the palace 
of the Grand Master “ Pinto,” whose crest 
may still be seen on the entrance arch in © very 
good state of preservation. In the time Pinto 
lived the sea came up quite close, thor.zh it 
is now a mile away. There are pictuies in 
Valetta of the Grand Master sailing up to 
his palace at Curmi in a beautiful ‘arge, 
Quite sufficient roofed-in spaces for the cows 
etc., as well as for the farmer’s family t» live 
in, remain. It is curious to see pigs living in 
what must have been the refectory, and chickens 
and pea-fowl at home in the bedrooms and 
reception halls. No longer is it a palace, but 
a busy hive of very virile workers. The present 
owner has taken a lease of the land from [1.M, 
Government, who own it, and he and his sixteen 
children work it. Is there anywhere else in 
the world where a father, mother and sixteen 
children stay at home, and all contribute their 
share of labour, from the eldest son of thirty 
to a little girl of ten? In Malta the livestock 
does not include many cows, as there is no 
grass, ar.d most people are prejudiced against 
the cow’s milk, which is scarce and rather a 





TWO OF THE FAMILY WITH THE 
PLOUGH. 





THE ELDEST OF THE SIXTEEN CHILD?EN 
WHO WORK ON THE FARM. 


danger from the difficulty of feeding. Almost 
without exception English people use tinned 
milk. The goats, of which there are mary at 
the Curmi farm, are taken out in herds and 
milked in the streets. It would make an 
English farmer’s heart sink to have to 
begin work on what looks such rough, id 
land. Many rocks are so near the su: ace 
that it is a puzzle how a plough can eve” go 
over it; but the plough used is so differer.: to 
ours, and can go into such small corners, 
that it does not seem to have dismayed this 
farmer. The extraordinary sight might have 
been seen last month of a field where the 
barley was being cut at one end, the ground 
was being ploughed in the middle, and at 
the further end sowing for the next crop 
was going on. In some cases the ground will 


yield three or four crops in the season. (ne 
crop at the Curmi farm is kummel sced. 
It requires very careful picking, and the 


women from a village on the other side of 
the island seem to have a monopoly of ‘his 
work. This is, I believe, the only outside labour 
used on the farm at Curmi. This kummel seed 
is a very valuable crop, as it does not grow 1m 
many countries, and is used for making kummel 
liqueur. Quite a small field will be valued 
at £200.—CAYENNE. 
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SOME CURIOUS FEATURES OF ST. LEGER 
HISTORY 


IS THERE LESS CONSISTENCY ‘TO-DAY? 


N contemplating the approaching race for the St. Leger 
it is not without interest and some value to note the happen- 
ings during the last twenty-five years, observing the 
fortunes or misfortunes of favourites and any deductions 
to be drawn therefrom. For instance, nothing is more 

remark ble than the consistency of horses in the top class during 
the four years of 1915-18, during which racing was practically 
confined to Newmarket. Then there were the substitute races 
for the Derby and St. Leger, so that the three events—Two 
Thousand Guineas, New Derby and what was called the September 
Stakes—were all decided at Newmarket, the Two Thousand 
Guineas and September Stakes on the Rowley Mile side, and the 
New Derby on the July course. Compared with the consistency 
of Pommern, Gay Crusader and Gainsborough, the inconsistency 
of our top class horses since the war has been positively alarming. 
And especially does this apply to the St. Leger. 

No favourite has won since the St. Leger was restored to 
Doncaster. That happened in 1919, when the filly Keysoe 
won for Lord Derby at 100 to 8. It was the year when Buchan 
was a hot favourite and could do no better than get third, beaten 
eight lengths from the winner. In 1920, when the outstanding 
favourite was Spion Kop, the grey horse Caligula won at 100 
to 6. Then, take the very sensational year of 1921. Humorist 
had died a month after beating Craig an Eran for the Derby, 
leaving the latter as a conspicuous favourite for the St. Leger. 
The colt had won Lord Astor the Eclipse Stakes, and in the end 
we had him at 4 to 1 on and obviously regarded as unbeatable. 
Ina field of only nine he could not even reach the first three, 
and Polemarch brought off a 50 to 1 chance for the Marquess 
of Londonderry. This was a calamitous state of affairs, and 
little improvement came in the following year when the French 
horse Ramus was made favourite at 13 to 2. It was then that 
the National Stud produced one Royal Lancer, who won at 
33 to 1 against for Lord Lonsdale. And last year it will 
readily be recalled how the hot favourite Papyrus at 15 to 8 
against was beaten by Lord Derby’s filly Tranquil. 

It is a sorry narrative of the failures of favourites and the 
triumphs, not of fancied and well backed horses, but of outsiders. 
The “ rot,”’ if such it may be called, had apparently set in just 
before the war era. Take, for instance, the astonishing result 
of the classic race in 1913. Not only did the despised winner, 
Night Hawk, start at 50 to 1, but the two placed horses each 
started at 33 to 1 against. This was rubbing it in with a 
vengeance. In 1914, when war had broken out, Black Jester 
brought off a 10 to 1 chance for Mr. J. B. Joel, the favourite 
Kennymore being second. Now, in the first ten years of the 
century favourites seemed to be more conscious of what was 
expected of them, for they did appreciably better. It was in 
1900 that King Edward’s second Derby winner, Diamond 
Jubilee, won the St. Leger at 7 to 2 on. Rock Sand in 1903 
and Pretty Polly in 1904 each started at 5 to 2 on, while another 
odds-on favourite to get home all right was Bayardo at 11 to Io 
on. He properly turned the tables on the Derby winner of that 
year, Minoru, but then Bayardo was never beaten as a three 
year old after the Derby. ; 

One recalls that Sceptre was favourite when she won in 
1902, starting at the astonishingly good price of 100 to 30 against. 
On the other hand, there were some notable failures among 
the favourites in the period. Lemberg was at slight odds on 
when Swynford beat him. The winner had heavy support, but 
many who saw the race say to this day that Lemberg lost through 
a grave error of judgment on the part of Danny Maher. How 

absurd it is to think, in the light of what we know now, that in 
i911 Lord Derby’s King William should have been a 6 to 4 
favourite. It was the year when Prince Palatine won by six 
lengt.s and the favourite was nine lengths away, third. Cherry 
Lass, owned by Lord Wavertree, was a 6 to 4 on favourite when 
Chal acombe brought off a surprise at 100 to 6 in 1905. That 
horse was trained by Alec Taylor, who was, of course, associated 
with Bayardo, Gay Crusader and Gainsborough, but all the 
sam* he has met with some sharp reverses in the St. Leger with 
Lem verg, Buchan, Craig an Eran and Kennymore. 

it will be seen that while favourites showed their fallibility 
in t!e first ten or fifteen years of the century, they were com- 
Para ively consistent in contrast with the conduct of their 
kind since the war. It is difficult to suggest any reason why 
this should have been so. Possibly horses themselves may 
be cifferent, training and jockeyship may not be the same, 
but in themselves they are not good enough reasons to carry 
conviction. It may be that fields have been bigger and results, 
lM consequence, have been fluky. I do know that year after year 
In these times we seem to be continually explaining that this or 
that horse met with bad luck in running. For instance, Papyrus 
Was cut into last year, but for which his trainer believes he 
Would have beaten Tranquil. Personally, I could see no excuse 
for 3uchan and Craig an Eran except that their running was 
too absurdly bad to be true. However, there it is—outsiders 
have triumphed so consistently as to strike dismay into those 


who try to advance serious reasons at this stage why horses 
should run well or otherwise. One’s only consolation is that there 
should be such a thing as a law of averages in operation and, 
if so, then this year it should be the turn of a first favourite to 
win. His coming has been overdue. If Sansovino be himself, 
then a period may be placed to the reign of the outsiders. 

If Sansovino be himself! That is a question which has 
been engaging all who have been thinking of the race. It has 
certainly been discussed by other owners and trainers, since the 
presence or otherwise of a fit Sansovino must mean so much. 
I suppose all the uncertainty arose through the colt having to 
be stopped in his work at the beginning of the month, and as 
trouble in the hock was suggested, it was inevitable, perhaps, 
that a serious construction was put on the incident. There are 
many people who want to see Sansovino confirm the splendid 
impression he made at Epsom when he put in such a brilliant 
performance. They have been looking for him to shatter the 
belief that the time has gone by when a Derby winner can 
also win the St. Leger at Doncaster. What an extraordinary 
thing it is that the last Derby winner to score in the St. Leger 
was Rock Sand twenty-one years ago ! 

I can only say in regard to Sansovino that up to the time of 
writing he has stood the serious work of his preparation all 
right, and that, should he continue to do so, his trainer has no 
doubt he will be fit enough to do his Derby reputation justice. 
First time out at Ascot he won fairly easily, though he did not 
exactly smother a moderate horse. The second time out his 
jockey was left a few lengths on him for the Hardwicke Stakes, 
and then made up ground all too quickly for this course. He 
was beaten out for the first three, and many, though finding 
some excuse for him in the circumstances, could not fail to have 
been disappointed. He has been judiciously rested since then, 
and I am very hopeful, as I write, of seeing the real Sansovino 
at Doncaster. There are handsomer horses in training, but 
this one does things and, above all, he seems able to stay, which, 
of course, is primarily what is wanted to win a St. Leger. 

The same well known horses look like making up the St. 
Leger field, by which I mean that there is no new-comer of note 
as was the case when Swynford challenged the Derby winner 
of his year and successfully, too, as I have shown, and again 
in the following year when Prince Palatine had developed into 
a horse of class. I do find it interesting, however, that Strait- 
lace, the Oaks winner, should be a very live candidate against 
the colts. People think there is an appreciable gap between 
the best of the colts and the leading filly or two. This is probably 
the case in an average year, but it has been known for the Oaks 
winners to triumph in the mile and three-quarter test at Don- 
caster. There were the cases of Sceptre and Pretty Polly, 
both Oaks winners that won the St. Leger. I well recall how 
completely Pretty Polly trounced St. Amant, the Derby winner 
of that year. Cherry Lass could not do so, but though Keysoe 
and Tranquil failed to win the Oaks, they won St. Legers. And 
in the first three year olds last year was that other good staying 
filly Teresina. So there is plenty of precedent for Straitlace 
to show her undoubted merits in less than a fortnight’s time. 

This filly has been most consistent. She ran eight times 
as a two year old and won five times. This year she has run 
five times and only once been beaten. That was when she was 
short of a sharpening-up gallop or race, and she was only third, 
though a good one, to Plack and Mumtaz Mahal for the One 
Thousand Guineas. Consider how she turned the tables on 
Plack in the Oaks and on Mumtaz Mahal for the Coronation 
Stakes, when, too, she conceded 7lb. I am sure this filly is 
good through and through, and I do not see how they can keep 
her out of the first three, while she must have a reasonably good 
chance of winning. Next to Sansovino I suppose her chief 
opponents will be Polyphontes and Salmon Trout, while there 
are the Manton candidates, Bright Knight, St. Germans and 
Hurstwood to be considered. 

On the Derby form there is not a deal between Hurstwood 
and Polyphontes ; on their Ascot form the balance is in favour 
of Polyphontes. Now the latter is a big rangy colt that rather 
dwarfs such as St. Germans and even Straitlace, and you would 
agree, looking at him now and comparing him with what he 
was, that he must have made a big advance in his racing powers 
commensurate with his physical improvement. He is the sort 
that improves out of all recognition just because they are so well 
endowed in a physical sense. Then take the case of Salmon 
Trout. His form is patchy and leaves the onlooker in much 
doubt. On his Derby and Ascot form he has no chance of 
beating any of the other colts, but he does commend himself 
very much by the way in which he won the Princess of Wales’ 
Stakes, very easily accounting for Parmenio, Obliterate, Twelve 
Pointer and Verdict 

Merely as a personal idea I fancy Hurstwood more than I 
do Lord Astor’s colts. Bright Knight’s form seems hardly 
good enough, while St. Germans, though very genuine, probably 
suffers from his lack of size and scope. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


ARRANGING AUTUMN AUCTIONS 


ATES are beginning to be assigned 
to a great many intended sales next 
month and throughout the autumn 
season. ‘The turnover at auction 
this month has been fully up to 
expectations, and a large area of 

land has changed hands under the hammer. 
There has been plenty of work to do in private 
negotiation, and good sales have resulted. In 
the next fortnight first-rate auctions are to take 
place. The inquiry for farms is improving 
again, and competition for some of the holdings 
submitted to auction has been markedly keen. 
Of course, in some cases there is an element 
of building value in such land, and the interest 
has been not wholly agricultural. 

A long and interesting history attaches to 
the Ickwell Bury estate on the Bedford 
and Cambridge borders, particulars of which 
have just been published by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, as the sale is to be held at 
Biggleswade on September 1oth. The estate, 
which comprises nearly 800 acres, has been 
held by the descendants of John Harvey since 
1680, when the property was conveyed to him. 
In the woods are pools surmised to be the 
fishing ponds of the monks of Ickwell Bury 
Priory. Ickwell Bury is an old-world mansion, 
its earlier portion dating from about 1683. 


SITE OF A SAXON BATTLE. 


STANHILL COURT, Charlwood, between 

Reigate and Horsham, 564 acres, comes 
under the hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley at Dorking on September 12th, for 
executors. It stands convenient for meets of 
the Surrey Union and Burstow Foxhounds, 
has good shooting, Gatwick Racecourse is 
three miles or so off, and golf at Gatwick, 
Reigate Heath, and, a little farther away, at 
Walton Heath. The beautiful site of Stanhill 
Court, with its wide views of the Surrey hills, 
is provided by a well wooded ridge of Sussex 
limestone, which rises gradually out of the 
rich Wealden levels to form Stan Hill, Norwood 
Hill and Horse Hill. Below the hill, amid 
the generous greenery of the Weald, lies the 
village of Charlwood, busied, in earlier days, 
with the Sussex industry of iron-smelting, in 
consideration of which Queen Elizabeth exemp- 
ted the place from providing more than a 
nominal amount of timber for ship-building. 
The first road in Surrey to be constructed 
under the Turnpike Act of William III passed 
through Charlwood, and is now identified 
with the Reigate to Crawley portion of the 
Brighton high road. A great slaughter of Danes 
by the Saxons in the Battle of Ockley is reputed 
to have taken place in the vicinity of Lot 3. 
The meadow is known as “‘ Bare Bones.” 

The sale of the Climping estate, Little- 
hampton, will be held by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, at Hanover Square, on Monday, 
September 22nd, and not on September 1st, 
as previously announced. The estate, which 
will be submitted as a whole, 1,240 acres, 
adjoins Littlehampton, is ripe for development, 
and is intersected by main roads. The property 
will be offered in lots at a later date if not sold 
as a whole on September 22nd. 


HARCOURT SETTLED ESTATES. 


VISCOUNT HARCOURTS sale of 3,363 
acres of the Stanton Harcourt and North- 
moor portions of the Harcourt Settled Estates 
will be held at Oxford next Wednesday, 
September 3rd, by Messrs. Nicholas. There 
are twenty-one farms, and land having long 
frontages to the Thames and Windrush, 
small-holdings, residences, and a variety of 
opportunities in the fifty-five lots. 

The date of the auction of Norman- 
ton Park is September 17th and 18th, and 
the place of sale, Stamford. The agents are 
Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Royce. ‘The mansion 
and estate of 6,000 acres, with a rent roll of 
£8,000 a year, were announced for sale in 
the Estate Market page of Country LIFE 
on June 7th last, and the property was the 
subject of an illustrated special article in these 
columns on February 8th, 1913 (page 198). 

Colonel the Hon. George de Grey, D.S.O., 
has arranged with Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard and Messrs. H. and 
R. L. Cobb to have 1,850 acres of the Merton 
estate, Norfolk, submitted to auction, as a 
whole or otherwise, at Norwich next Saturday 
(September 6th). The land is suitable for 
sugar beet growing. 


“ FIND’? OF RARE TAPESTRY. 


WE understand that when the contents of 
Westgate House, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
were examined for cataloguing, in connec- 
tion with the auction to be held there on 
September 11th, 12th and 13th, by Messrs. 
Lacy Scott and Sons and Messrs. Capes, Dunn 
and Co., a remarkable “ find” was made. 
Tapestry has been identified as being some of 
the rare and famous Elizabethan manufacture 
from Warwickshire, of which only twenty-eight 
panels are known to have been woven. Of them 
six were found at Chastleton, and another is in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. That is the 
substance of a communication from the Bury 
St. Edmund’s agents, who state that “‘ it has been 
discovered that the sixteenth century tapestry 
is a Sheldon panel.’ Experts in tapestry 
will appreciate the significance of the claim. 
Old English furniture, arms, and armour, 
an old London-marked pewter dinner service, 
sporting prints, and copper, are among the 
1,200 lots to be sold at Dingley Hall, Market 
Harborough, on September 2nd and three 
following days of next week, by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops, by order of Viscount Downe. 


LORD DEVONPORT’S DENBIGH SALE. 


VISCOUNT DEVONPORT has decided 

(says a Welsh correspondent), to dispose 
of his Denbighshire estate, Gwylfa Hirzthog, 
and Messrs. W. F. Beavan have orders to sell it, 
at Chester, on October 4th. The grouse moor 
and shooting box are included, and there are 
many thousands of acres of shooting rights. 
Details are not yet available, but this preliminary 
note will suffice to show that a sporting pro- 
perty of large extent in North Wales awaits 
offers. 

The Duke of Norfolk’s trustees have dis- 
posed of Clapham Farm, 350 acres, near Worth- 
ing, for £6,700, with £1,960 additional for 
the growing timber on nearly 200 acres of 
the farm. The auction, at Arundel, of this 
property included a large number of small 
houses, cottages and sites, for which buyers, 
not only local, but from London and else- 
where, attended and bid vigorously. The 
realisations exceeded £10,000, and the agents 
were Messrs. Newland Tompkins and Taylor. 

Manor Farm, 181 acres, £7,100; Little 
Ramley Farm, 84 acres, £3,000; and Rose 
Farm, 43 acres, for £1,950, were three sales 
reported early this week, by Messrs. Fox and 
Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. Hewitt 
and Co., of land near Lymington and midway 
between Bournemouth and Southampton. 

The house and g acres near Daventry, 
known as Whilton Wharf, has been sold for 
£1,075, by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock. 


BROME HALL, SUFFOLK. 


FARLY in the fifteenth century the wealth 

of a City merchant, Thomas Cornwallis, 
enabled his son, John, to settle in Suffolk, on 
the estate of which Brome Hall became, in 
due course, the central feature. Later, his 
descendants were created Baron Cornwallis, 
Viscount Brome, and Earl and Marquess 
Cornwallis. Just over a century ago the Corn- 
wallis title became extinct, and Brome Hall 
estate passed to the late Lady Bateman’s 
father, Sir Edward C. Kerrison, who died in 
the year 1886. Brome Hall, as described and 
illustrated in Country Lire (Vol. 111, pages 656 
and 688), is a picturesque house with few traces 
of any older mansion having stood there. 
The original mansion seems to have been 
built by Sir Thomas Cornwallis, who died in 
1590. The present mansion is lofty and has 
spacious rooms, and the chapel contains good 
carving. In its gardens Brome Hall has 
topiary work as good as is anywhere to be 
found in this country. The terrace walls have 
excellent statuary and vases, and the roses 
are so plentiful and luxuriant that the writer 
of the article in these columns said “‘ the gardens 
are redolent with the fragrance of the queenly 
flower.” 

Messrs. Millar, Son and Co. have received 
instructions to offer Brome Hall by auction 
in September. The sale will include the home 
farm, with an old residence, other farms, 
small holdings and twenty-six cottages, the 
whole extending to 500 acres. The late 
Dowager Viscountess Bateman resided at the 
Hall until her death. 

The firm will also offer, in September, 
outlying portions until recently forming part 





ot Lord Bateman’s Shobdon estate, near 
Leominster. The lots include a woodla1id and 
sporting estate of 1,200 acres, with bungalow, 
and a number of cottages, the whole extending 
to 1,700 acres. 

Messrs. Millar, Son and Co. have sold 
a fine property, known as The Priory, Bunham, 
Bucks, standing in a park with lodge entrance, 
home farm and cottages, the whole extending 
to 77 acres; The Grange, North Rode, 
Cheshire, standing in 20 acres of beautiful 
gardens ; three freehold residences in Victoria 
Parade, Broadstairs ; the Hook estate, Alding- 
bourne, near Chichester, a modernised farm- 
house with 22 acres; and, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Thake and Paginton, Dunstan 
House, Thatcham, Berks, with 9g acres. 


BERKSHIRE ESTATE SOLD. 


(CONSEQUENT on the withdrawal at auction 

of Denford, between Newbury and Hunger- 
ford, Messrs. Simmons and _ Sons lately 
announced that they were instructed to deal with 
it in one of the following ways: (1) Asa 
whole (785 acres), with house, park and grounds, 
140 acres of woodlands, four miles of trout 
fishing in the Kennet, farms and Denford 
Mill House—including the timber, valued at 
£7,000, at £23,000; (2) Denford House, 
with 50 acres of park and grounds, at £13,000: 
(3) Denford Mill, with four (bank) miles of 
fishing in the Kennet tributaries, at £5,000; 
(4) The woods, 140 acres, with timber ; also 
the manor, home, and North Denford farms, 
either together or separately, by private negotia- 
tion. Messrs. Simmons and Sons have this 
week succeeded in selling the estate as a whole 
to Mr. M. Dunne of Highlands, Calne, 
by private treaty. 

Denford was described at some length 
in the Estate Market page of Country Lire 
on May roth last, when an auction was con- 
templated. Lysons alluded to the manor in 
‘*Magna Britannia.” ‘ Cheris l’espoir,” on 
a sundial in the grounds of Denford House, 
is a reminder of the name of the Cherry family, 
who acquired the estate in 1832 and built 
the present house. 


THE GROVE, HIGHGATE. 


"THE GROVE, Highgate Village, remains 

to-day as it was seventy years ago and 
practically the same as in the seventeenth 
century. It is a short, tree-lined avenue on 
the top of the hill, 420ft. above sea level and 
facing the Parish Church. Most of the houses 
in The Grove were erected in 1685, on the 
site of Dorchester House, the residence for 
many years of Henry, Marquess of Dorchester. 
At a later date The Grove was known as 
Pemberton Row, from the fact that Chief 
Justice Sir Francis Pemberton resided in 
one of the old houses there. The surround- 
ings and outlook from No. 9, The Grove, 
are likely to remain free from modern character- 
istics for generations to come. The “ History of 
Highgate,” by. Frederick Prickett, published 
in 1842, goes at length into the past of 
The Grove, and the fact is worthy of note 
that that work was written by a member of 
the firm of Messrs. Prickett and Ellis, the agents, 
who are now directed by Mrs. William )lenzies 
to offer No. 9, The Grove, with its 2 acres of 
gardens, at the Mart on September 3oth, 
“unless previously sold,” a reservation, im 
this instance, of some importance to pros :ective 
purchasers, for houses here are not o/‘en in 
the market and their attractions ensure plenty 
of private efforts to acquire them rathc* than 
risk disappointment under the hammer. Illus- 
trated particulars are ready, and may ‘¢ had 
on application to the Highgate office of )\iessrs. 
Prickett and Ellis. 

Lady Parker of Waddington has di posed 
of Rathen, her house near the Hirdhead 
commons, through Messrs. C. Bridge* and 
Son. 

The half-timbered Kentish Tudor house 
aptly called Old Tudor, at Stelling, has been 
sold by Messrs. Norfolk and Prior, who have 
appointed October 15th, at Callington, as the 
date of the auction of Newton Ferrers, the 
famous old seat near Plymouth, described » 
the Estate Market page of Country LIFE, 
on August 2nd. They are to let or sell a te 
stored Tudor manor house and sporting la 
on the Yorkshire and Lancashire border; 
and are to sell a well known seat near Saver 
Junction. ARBITER. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER. 


FOF SHIS grouse season is certainly one in which the un- 

* favourable reports overpower the good, hence all the 

: more interest attaches to English game prospects, with 
regard to which two further reports are submitted. 


NORTH NOTTINGHAM. 


Partridges in this district enjoyed the best of hatching 
weather and they did wonderfully well. Everything promised 
a bumping season until about July 2oth, when the rain started, 
the conditions having been stormy ever since. As a conse- 
quence coveys have dwindled, many of them to half their 
original number, some even lower than that. Happily, there 
are cases where the whole covey remains intact. In spite of this 
sad disappointment the result is likely to be above the average 
for the district. Tame and hand-reared pheasants have done 
very well, the show of wild birds being greater than for a 
number of years past. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


A fair show of pheasants, includ- 
ing a proportion of forward birds, is 
already in evidence, but until the corn 
is cut no estimate of their total is pos- 
sible. As to partridges, no cheerful 
news can be submitted, the poor result 
being all the more disheartening in 
view of the promising start they made. 
Nesting in good time, in spite of the 
backward season, they went down on 
clutches of about seventeen eggs. When 
the rain came those in exposed situa- 
tions were constantly driven off the 
nest, with the result that the contents 
were chilled beyond power of recovery. 
The few that did manage to carry on 
hardly attained a 50 per cent. result. 
In one area of observation only two 
instances were known of the lot having 
been hatched. The Euston system, 
having regard to its tendency to for- 
ward the hatching dates, was an 
entire failure so far as early batches 
were concerned. In reason nobody 
could suppose that a _ single chick 
brought out in the storm period sur- 
vived. In one well known partridge 
domain they are known to have lost 
hundreds of eggs. At the best, and 
taking a wide survey, the season’s 
production of partridges can hardly 
exceed one-third the normal. Rabbits 
died in hundreds. Vermin have done 
as well as ever. 


SUMMARY. 


Taking the reports as a whole we 
may conclude that the main stand-by 
in the coming season will be pheasants, 
more especially the proportion of hand- 
reared birds which enjoyed not only 
the benefit of a handy shelter during 
the heavy storms but received constant 
feeding and other attention to fortify 
them against evil influences. But for 
the fine spell which commenced on 
June 13th and lasted throughout the A 
sensitive arrival period of the partridge 
chicks which had survived the many attacks during their 
incubation period the present story would be much sadder 
than it is. Pheasants likewise made headway during this 
period, though its benefits were limited to survivors of the bad 
time and chicks from later nests which arrived with the main 
partridgecrop. That East Anglia can tell such a much more cheer- 
ful story is attributable to the traditionally light rainfall of this 
part of England, coupled with a highly porous soil capable of 
absorbing an unlimited surplus of moisture. By all accounts 
the worst of the storms had spent their fury before reaching this 
district, many of them missing it entirely. In the Notts district 
we hear of a similar immunity, and there may be others; for in- 
stance, where the soil is light, shelter abundant or the slope of the 
land favourable there will be agreeable exceptions to the general 
tale of dashed hopes. For my own part I saw so little likelihood 
of the wet period coming to a close in time to save the young 
partridges that I regard the salvage which resulted as a genuine 
blessing. ‘As to moral we can see clearly that reared pheasants 
are our main protection against otherwise futile seasons. At 
the prices they command in the market they are a sound pro- 
position merely as a crop to prepare and in due course gather, 
the sport they offer ensuring a definite return on the many costs 
of the routine upkeep of a shooting property. 


4 





A SPECIALIST DUCK FARM. 


The accompanying pair of photographs which \I took on 
the occasion of a recent visit to Messrs. McLean and Wormald’s 
duck farm at East Dereham, Norfolk, will serve to illustrate 
the importance of this very specialised industry. The establish- 
ment is devoted exclusively to the production of foreign and 
other fancy species of ducks for the stocking of ornamental 
waters. A pleasantly situated pond is the most agreeable varia- 
tion of landscape gardening, but if it also contains a number 
of choice residents of the kind which put on gorgeous raiment 
for the breeding season the artistic suggestion is complete. 
Judging by the promiscuous ponds and pools where the Dereham 
operations are conducted no interference with the amenities 
of the garden is involved. The lawns are their pasture and the 
flower beds no special attraction. Subject to the confinement of 
hidden fencing they go where they will and lead the natural life, 





STOCK BIRDS FEEDING ON A BREEDING POND: ROSYBILL AND RED-CRESTED POCHARD 


IN FOREGROUND. 





BATCH OF YOUNG DUCKS ALMOST FULL GROWN. 


but with a daily ration of corn in supplement to nature’s supplies. 
One of the two principal ponds in use forms part.of a garden 
lay-out, while the other is completely hidden in an outlying wood. 
The stock birds live naturally on these sites, mating in season 
and nesting in the plentiful covert available. The most difficult 
and certainly most interesting work of the year is to locate 
their nests with a view to extracting the contents. Perhaps 
the observer may spend an entire morning uneasily perched on 
a commanding tree, watching through glasses the movements 
of a choice pair of birds whose nest has so far resisted all efforts 
at discovery. The hatching and rearing enclosures are simple 
adjuncts to an old-world country garden, concrete and other 
basins furnishing each wired enclosure. Incubation is under 
hens, the ducklings being fed on maggots and duck-weed in varia- 
tion of ordinary diet. The triumphs of the profession consist 
in successfully dealing with birds whose natural habitat is vastly 
different from our own. Carolinas and Mandarins we all know, 
but between having mature specimens on the water and securing 
descendants is a journey beset with obstacles. The highest flight 
in the profession is to breed from imported specimens which 
have never before been completely acclimatised, and thereby 
to add another to the puzzles which the wildfowl hobbyist 
may propound to his friends, 
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THE FASCINATION 


OF OLD SILVER. 


AN EXHIBITION 


OF OLD MASTERPIECES 


F we had the history, not merely of the 
original and successive owners and the 
craftsmen who fashioned the Tudor and 
Jacobean silver cups and other vessels, 
but of the strange scenes they figured 
in and the individuals they came into 
contact with during their long lives, what a 
fascinating story would be told! A great many 
—indeed, the vast majority—of the pieces of 
early English have perished, much of it was 
melted down 
to provide 
money for the 
military opera- 
tions of the 
Civil War. In 
some _ pieces 
yet left to us 
there are in- 
scriptions 
suggestive of 
unexpected 
associations, 
while others 
seem enig- 
matical. 

One of 
these is a 
silver-gilt gob- 
jet or cup of 
very fine 
workmanship. 
It stands gins. 
high and _ its 
diameter at 
the rim is 
3ins., while it 
was made in 
London in the 
year 1620. The 
bowl is of 
inverted bell 
form, the 
upper part plain relieved by isolated incised 
ornament, the lower richly embossed and chased 
with flowers and leaves. The long, slender and 
tapering baluster stem shows a series of 
annulets, which increase in size towards the 
base, where it swells out into trumpet shape 
and is decorated with engraved floral ornament. 

The curious point is that under the rim 
on the exterior of the bowl there appears an 
engraved inscription, “‘ John McLeod of Lewis, 
1588,” while the cup was not made until 1620. 
The first date marked the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, which in its wild flight round the 
North of Scotland and down by the Hebrides 
suffered grievous loss. One of the treasure 
galleons wrecked near Tobermory is being 
explored to-day and many relics have already 
been found. In commemoration of what deed 
in 1588 was this cup inscribed with the name 
of McLeod of Lewis—the largest of the wind- 
swept Hebridean Isles? No lands have a 
stronger grip of the hearts of their people. 
The soul of it is embodied in the ‘“‘ Canadian 
Boat Song” of the exiles, as to the authorship 
of which there used to be frequent outbreaks 
of controversy : 





A SILVER-GILT CUP, 1620. 


“From the lone sheiling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a waste of seas, 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is 

Highland 
And we, in dreams, behold the Hebrides.” 


In English silver punch-bowls there is 
a variety associated with the Highlands through 
its name—Monteith. It is said that the patterns 
of the rims of these were suggested by the shaped 
and embroidered or braided edges of the kilt 
worn by a Highland gentleman of that name. 

We illustrate a very early example of 
the which somewhat resembles the 


type, 


specimen at The Vyne. The latter was a prize 
cup at the Basingstoke races in 1688 and bears 
the date letter of that year ; while the former, 
of simpler design, was made in 1684. It, there- 
fore, must be one of the earliest known, and 
is of fair size, measuring 12ins. in diameter 
at the rim, while its height is 5?ins. The outer 
surface of its eight lobes is decorated with 
narrow raised border of chased foliage, of the 
same pattern as that in the specimen at The 
Vyne, giving a lace-like effect. The flat surface 
of the bowl is divided into sixteen panels, 
alternately of plain and matted faces. The plain 
panels are very delicately engraved with scenes 
in the ‘‘ Chinese taste ” of the reign of Charles IT, 
such as: A gentleman of truculent appearance, 
with long curved moustache, bearing a sword 
and followed by a servant carrying an umbrella ; 
a Chinaman sitting in a pulpit reading or ex- 
pounding matter to another figure, and an 
arch with a banner near a palm tree with vessels 
of fruit or flowers on the ground. Our illustra- 
tions are from the collection of Mr. Walter 
Willson of King Street, S.W. 

Under the modest title of ‘‘ An Exhibition 
of Some Choice Paintings by Old Masters,” 
some very important pictures are exhibited 
by Mr. A. Nicholson at the Greatorex 
Galleries, Grafton Street, W. The greatest 
of these is undoubtedly “Judith with the 
Head of Holofernes,” by Titian, painted about 
1570 and esteemed by some prominent Con- 
tinental and other critics as one of the Master’s 
finest if not greatest work. It is familiar 
through exhibition at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club in 1914. The exquisite colour of the 
low-toned drapery in the background, the 
masterly and yet simple handling shown in 
the head of the’ Ethiopian and, above all, the 
head and upper part of the figure of Judith, 
womanly in expression and not a mere repre- 
sentation of abstract justice, are things to 
remember in this great picture. The painting 
of the Head and the lower part of the composi- 
tion may be of later date. It appears to me as 
intentional in its quiet treatment, keeping the 
Head low in tone and colour, and thus avoiding 
horror and diminishing the prominence of the 
chief figure. Another wonderful work is the 
“Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Van Dyck, 
painted about the time he became Court 
Painter, a work of very great refinement, 
character and fine colour. It has been engraved 
by James Watson. 

The most prominent and powerful land- 
scape is the “‘ A View near Norwich,” by John 
( Old’) Crome, and a work of the first 
importance. It is a moonlight effect—the moon 
low in the heavens, breaking out of a cloud 
to the left, with a dark sky overhead, and casting 





A PUNCH BOWL OF 1684. 





its reflection on the dark water in the fore- 
ground. To the right are the banks of a river 
on the edge of a forest. The moonlight trickles 
through the foliage, throwing into light the 
bole and dead branches of an ancient oak, 
seeking out other tree trunks in the “‘ Woodlands 
dim and winding mossy ways ”’ in the forest, 
and revealing in dimmer light a cottage, 
a wattle fence and cart. There is also a 
notable landscape by Gainsborough, ‘‘ The 
Watering-Place.”’ 

The ‘ Jewish Rabbi,’ by Solomon de 
Koninck, is, of course, suggestive of Rembrandt, 
but the marvellous painting of the hands and 
book, the beard and other parts, is that of 
an independent master. Other outstanding 
pictures are Turner’s “The Approach to 
Venice ” ; the quaint “ Portrait of a Lady,” by 
Michiel Nouts of Delft; Gilbert Stuart’s 
‘* Sketch of the Head of Washington”; and 


the ‘“‘ Eve” by Correggio, a work which 
may have inspired Burne - Jones, while 
the soft greys recall the flesh-painting of 
Watts. 


The exhibition of the Royal Mortlake 
Tapestry representing the Blinding of Elymas 
the Sorcerer, one of the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles ” 
series from cartoons by Raphael, lent by the 
King to the Victoria and Albert Museum, is 
proving a stimulus to the public interest in 
the productions of our old national tapestry 
manufactory. The brief notice of the hanging 
in these pages in our issue of the 23rd inst. 
might be enlarged. 

Pope Leo X commissioned Raphael to 
paint a series of cartoons representing the 
** Acts of the Apostles ”’ to be woven in tapestry 
for the decoration of the Sistine Chapel. The 
tapestries, which were woven in Brussels, 
were finished and hung in place in 1519, when 
no terms seemed too extravagant to describe 
the appreciation with which they were received. 
Many reproductions were woven in Brussels 
and elsewhere, and nowhere more successfully 
than at Mortlake, where a colony of Flemish 
weavers had been established in 1619 undcr 
Sir Francis Crane. 

Before going to Spain in 1623, the Prin: e 
Charles, afterwards Charles I, directed Sir 
Francis Crane to send to Italy for the original 
cartoons by Raphael, for which £300 and 
expenses of transport were paid. These 
cartoons, also the property of the King, are 
lent to the Museum. The cartoons had 1 
borders, so magnificent framings were designe: 
showing Cupids playing with wreaths 
flowers, birds and cartouches with figur: 
and inscriptions. Over the top were th 
Royal arms of England. Part of this se 
now in the Garde Mobilier, Paris, is stated t 
have been a gift fro: 
the exiled Stuart Kin 
in appreciation of tl 
hospitality and suppor 
accorded to him b 
Louis XIV. There ar 
reasons why the tapestr 
now lent by the Kin 
may not have had th 
Royal arms in the to; 
border, for this countr) 
passed through grea 
changes not many year 
after the first ‘‘ Acts o! 
the Apostles ” came from 
the looms. There were 
several borders of different 
design used for the tapes- 
tries of this subject at 
Mortlake, some very fine, 
but none possessed the 
high artistic qualities of the 
first. D. VAN DE GOOTE. 








